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CHAPTER I 


Tue Site or NAUKRATIS 


Brrore 1884-85, archaeologists were uncertain as to the location 
of the site of Naukratis, the first permanent Greek colony in 
Egypt, though there were numerous conjectures as to its position." 
The first recorded search for the site is described in a paper by 
Sitx Bucxincuam, published in the Original Papers of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society,” for 1845. This, however, only describes a visit 
to Sa-el-Hagar,? the Greek Sais, which BucxincHam wrongly 
assumed to be the site of Naukratis. Through a misinterpretation 
of Herodotus and Strabo, a belief was also current that the site 
of the colony lay near the present town of Dessik.* This would 


= For a summary of the early attempts to discover the site of Naukratis, see 
PetriE, Naukratis, Part I, p.}. 

2 pp. 63—76. 

2 MarieTTE, the French archaeologist, also supposed the site of Naukratis to 
be near Sais. 

4 See Naukratis in the editions of Baedeker and Murray’s Guide Book, prior 
to 1884. The modern town of Dessik lies on a branch railroad thirteen miles from 
Damanhur. Esers also looked for Naukratis near Dessik. In his book, Egypt, 
(Vol. 1, pp. 76—77, Trans. by Clara Bell), he says, ‘“ Does Desook occupy the site 
cof the ancient Naukratis, or not? What was Naukratis? It was the predecessor and 
precursor of Alexandria—for centuries the only city in Egypt in which the Greeks 
were permitted to settle and carry on commerce unmolested; it was, in fact, to the 
Nile Valley what the Dutch factory of Desima, ages later, was to Japan. And the 
Hellenes were very capable of taking advantage of this privilege. Ionians, Dorians, 
and Aeolians here united in a sort of Hanseatic league, with special representatives 
and a common sanctuary, the Hellenion, which served as a tie among them; while 
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place it on the Saitic or Rosetta branch of the Nile.* A note in 
a translation of Strabo,° published 1805-19, is more correct in 
suggesting that Naukratis was probably situated on the Chabour 
canal, near the present site of Nekrash, a word which seems to 
echo the ancient name Naukratis.” 

In 1884, Perriz® settled the question, He came upon the site 
at the beginning of his working season in the course of an archaeo- 
logical tramp, while he was tracing the western frontier line of 
the Delta. “Before beginning work in the end of 1883,” he 
writes,? “I visited Gizeh; and, as usual, many smal] antiquities 
were offered to me by the Arabs. Among such was the upper part 
of an alabaster figure of a soldier, wearing a helmet and armlets, 
which was plainly of archaic Greek or Cypriot work. I at once 
gave the man what he asked for it... and then inquired where 
he got it. ‘From Nebireh,’ was his answer, and that was some- 
where near Damanhur. So, a month or two later, I took an 
opportunity of going down to that region, and after some mistakes 
and inquiries, I at last reached the place, in course of a twenty 
mile walk, and having only half-an-hour to spare before going on 
to the train. There I met a sight which I had never hoped for,— 


close to it the Samians raised a temple of their own to Hera, the Milesians one 
to Apollo, and the Aeginetans one to Zeus... The women and the flower garlands 
of Naukratis were unsurpassed in beauty, and all Hellas sang the praises of Rho- 
dopis, whom Charaxos, the brother of the poetess Sappho, purchased and married, 
and whose memory was long revered in legend and story. Naukratis must have 
stood somewhere near where Desook now stands; but it is in vain that we seek a 
trace of the ancient days. Not a shard, not a stone is to be found to support this 
conjecture. It is certain that Naukratis belonged to the nome of Sais, but it may 
have been situated farther to the west than Desook—on what spot we cannot 
exactly know, and we are not able to support any hypothesis by evidence.” This 
passage, though it makes several unwarranted statements, is of interest, as it gives 
the earlier theory as to the location of the colony, 

5 See D’ANVILLE’s Mémoires sur V'Egypte, pp. 79-80. D’ANVILLE also places 
Naukratis at Desstk. 

* Translation of LAPORTE DU THEIL, GOssELIN, Coray, and LETRONNE, Vol. V, 
p- 373. This note states with approximate correctness that Naukratis is 21,000 meters 
to the south east of Damanhur, about 2,000 meters to the south of the position 
which WALCKENAER has given to Naukratis in his map. 

" Ibid. The suggestion of the resemblance then goes back at least as far as 1819, 
though it was long neglected by scholars. See Naukratis, Part IJ, p- 83. 

* In 1881, PETRIE went out under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
Committee, which had been formed in that year with the primary object of discovering 
the sites of Pithom and Naukratis, At the end of two years both sites had been found. 

* See Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 36 ff. 
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almost too strange to believe. Before me lay a long low mound 
of town ruins, of which all the core had been dug out by the 
natives for earth, thus baring the very lowest level of the town 
all over the middle of it.” 

The mound was about three thousand feet in length by fifteen 
hundred feet in width, and it was so thickly covered with pieces 
of fine Greek figured ware and archaic pottery that it was impos- 
sible to walk on it in any direction without crushing them. 
Perrig says that it was “like walking through the smashings of 
the vase-room of the British Museum.” !° Roughly it may be com- 
pared with the heaps of worthless sherds which we see to-day in 
parts of Memphis. At first, Perrrze had no idea what place he had 
found; and as that season’s work was already laid out, he could 
not investigate the site until the following season. 

In 1884, he returned. ‘‘ The only place that I could find to live 
in about there,” he says, ‘“‘was an old country house of a pasha; 
and, while looking about it, I noticed two blocks of dark grey 
stone by the side of the entrance. Turning one of them over, I 


‘there saw the glorious heading H NOAIZ H NAYKPATI.” 72 The 


limestone slab bore an inscription in honour of one Heliodorus, a 
citizen of Naukratis, as follows: 


HehON>SSHSNAYKPAd i: =) ———— 
PN OAESEPONEACEPISENOZe PING == "= 
TON — — — EATHZ AGHNAZ AIABION — — — — 
Sih ——— —— PAPOP NAA APETZKA-— —-—— -— 
EINES aig ale a ANY oi aN ie Se 


This then was the long-sought Greek colony of Naukratis.' 

The site lies fifty-three miles south-east of Alexandria and about 
six miles north-west of Tell-el-Barid, which is situated almost 
half-way between Alexandria and Cairo on the Cairo—Alexandria 
Railway. It is from Tell-el-Barfid that one reaches Naukratis. There 
are two ways of approaching the site, either by driving to it in 
an arabeah, the taxi of Egypt, along a dusty wagon road bordered 

10 Only the intelligible fragments of pottery were marked and preserved, 

Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 36 ff. ‘ 

™ E. GARDNER (Encyl. Brit. XIth ed. Naukratis) sums up the importance of 
PETRIE’s discovery as follows: “ Apart from the historic interest of the site, as the 
only Greek colony in Egypt in early times, the chief importance of the excavation 
lies in the rich finds of early pottery and the inscriptions upon them, which throw 
light upon the early history of the alphabet.” 

ro* 
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much of the distance with palm-trees, or by the private horse car 
across the estate of the late Prince Hussein Kamel.*? 

Most of the site itself is now uninhabited, but there are in the 
immediate neighborhood three native villages. These are Nebireh, 
to the north-west‘of the site, Gaief to the south, and Nekrash ** 
to the east. Hocarru even thinks that some of the inhabitants of 
these may be descendants of the colony.t’ Between Nebireh and 
the place once occupied by Naukratis, there is a modern canal, 
the canal Abou-Dibab, which takes a course to the south-east when 
it leaves Nebireh, and flows from the Rosetta branch of the Nile 
just south of Selamfin. When I saw it in the spring of rg2r, this 
canal had shrunk to little more than a brook. It does not coincide 
with the course of the Canobic arm of the Nile,t® which joined 
the Rosetta branch just south of the modern Kafr-ez-Zayab, and 


lay, in all probability, to the east of Naukratis.? This silted up_ 


gradually, and can no longer be traced at this point to-day.*® 
The present topography of the site justifies the phrase used 

about it by Archias in his poem on the women of Naukratis, 

“ai yudnwvt9 Navnxodrdeg vadtat,”? “those who dwell in the hollows 


™ On the proclamation of the British protectorate of Egypt (December 4, 1914), 
Prince Hussein Kamel became sultan. 

+* See above, p..120.-n: 7. 

199 GE 12.9.5) 1905; pollu. 

t6 Because this branch of the Nile emptied into the Mediterranean near the town 
of Canobus, Herodotus (II 17, 113, 179) and Strabo (64, 85, 91, 786, 788, 791, 
800, 801) call it the Canobic branch. Ptolemy (IV. 5, 39) calls it Agathodemon 
(branch of the good genius). It was also referred to by the ancients as “the great 
river” (see Ptolemy IV. 5, 39). The Egyptians called it the Good Branch, Schetnoufi, 
which is the name of the village where it began, that is, at the apex of the Delta, 
and from that point it was confounded with the Bolbitic branch as far as the 
village of Deirut where it separated to run west. See article Canopique by E. AME- 
LINEAU in La Grande Encyclopédie. 

t7poee p. 129. 

8 To-day the course of the Canobic arm of the Nile is in use as a canal from 
the village of Schetnoufi (now Schatnouf) to Deirut. The waters of the Canobic 
branch emptied into the Bolbitic branch by one of those changes of course so 
frequent in the history of the Nile, and gradually the middle portion of this branch 
ceased to be filled by water. At present, a part of the land once watered by the 
Canobic branch is irrigated by the Mahmoudieh canal, which carries water to 
Alexandria from the Rosetta branch. 

*9 Cf. Thesmophoriazusae, 1.110, where Aristophanes uses this word in the samesense. 

PoiBov, d5 tpbcato yebpas 
yoara Lysovvttd: ya. 
“Phoebus, who settled the hollows in the land of the river Simois.” 


—— 
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of Naukratis.” 2° There are two causes to account for the present 
level of Naukratis. In the first place, the Nile bed is about two 
meters higher than it was in antiquity.2? In the second place, the 
activity of the sebakhin (diggers of Sebak) has lowered the level 
of much of the site. The land is low-lying and uneven, with many 
abrupt rises. It is a place barren of any beauty, a heap of rubbish 
mounds, and owing to the fact that parts of it are flooded during 
a large portion of the year, the site is damp and unhealthy. On 
the east the ground sinks to its lowest level, and, where part of 
the city once stood, there is a reservoir, the water in which drains 
down from the irrigated land above. This higher land was planted 
in cotton when I visited the site in April, 1921. To-day during 
the overflow season, some portions even of the highest ground lie 
under water. 

In the way of archaeological remains, the site has now little to 
offer, as everything of sufficient interest to warrant transportation 
has long since been removed to museums. It is possible to detect 
places where digging has previously been carried on, but it is 
impossible now to make out the lines of the streets or the bound- 
aries of any of the temples, as Perri succeeded in doing in 1885 
and HocarTH in 1899 and 1903. 

On the north bank of the reservoir lies a block of white stone, 
some six feet in length by three in width, the purpose of which 
it is difficult to determine, since it has no inscription of any sort. 
It may possibly have formed part of the foundation of one of the 
temples. A second piece of stone lies a few feet from the edge of 
the reservoir, but it is covered with water with the exception of 
its upper surface, so that its size, shape, and previous use could 
not be determined. 

Above, in the midst of a cotton field, rises a weather-worn piece 
of stone, which is carved on one fate with two Egyptian figures. 
At present the figures are upside down, which proves that the 
stone is not in its original position. The larger of the figures is 
a male; the smaller a female. The work is crude and clearly 
Egyptian. The date is unknown and there is no inscription. 

In the village of Gaief to the south, in the shadow of one of 


29 Archias, Palatine Anthology, VI. 207 (Loeb Ed.). See below, p. 195. 
21 This has been established by Perri from a Roman wall at Tanis and the 
town level of Naukratis. See Brown, The Fayiim and Lake Moeris, p. 87. 
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thg native huts, a huge lion’s paw carved in stone, protrudes from 
the earth. The inhabitants insist that this is a relic of the colony, 
but it is, as far as can be judged, of no great antiquity. The 
natives naturally try to convince a visitor that every stone or frag- 
ment is a relic of the Greek colony. 

Tourists do not visit the site, but the infrequent archaeologist 
is besieged by the entreaties of the natives to buy some of the 
small antiquities which they offer for sale. These are chiefly small 
broken terra-cottas, coins, and infinitesmal pot-sherds, which are 
turned up by the fellahin on the site, and for the most part, they 
are vastly inferior to objects of this sort to be found among the 
Naukratite remains in the museums. 

Perriz’s excavations on the site brought to light sufficient evidence 
to prove beyond a doubt that he was correct in identifying the 
place as Naukratis.22 Let us examine the evidence of ancient writers 
as to the location of the colony. These for the most part agree 
that Naukratis was situated on the Canobic arm of the Nile. Solon 
in the passage?3 in which he seems to refer to Naukratis,?* men- 
tions the Canobic arm. Herodotus ?5 implies that to reach Naukratis 
from the sea, the way lay up the Canobic arm, and that it could 
not be réached directly by any of the other branches, “If anyone 
(on his way to Naukratis) entered one of the other mouths of the 
Nile, he was obliged to swear that he had not come there of his 
own free will. Having so done, he was bound to sail in his ship 
to the Canobic mouth, or, were that impossible owing to contrary 
winds, he must take his wares by boat all round the Delta, and 
so bring them to Naukratis.” 

Herodotus also says, “In sailing to Memphis from Naukratis,?° 
the course lies close by the Pyramids (i.e., in the overflow season), 
but the usual course is by the apex of the Delta and past the 
city of Cercasorus,?7 In sailing to Naukratis from the sea and 
Canobus, at this season, you come past the cities called Anthylla 


72 See HoGartuH in J.H.S., 1905, p. 105. 
9 Solon, Bergk, fr. 28: 
Nethou ent mpoyorat KaveBidog éyydOev dxriis 
“At the mouth of the Nile, near the Canobic shore.” 
See discussion below, p. 185. 
II. 179. 
i.e., about 90 miles. 
See reference to Cercasorus in Achilles Tatius, [V. 11, in a description of the Delta. 
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and Archandros,” 2* The sites of Anthylla and Archandros 2° cannot 
now be identified. There is no need to infer, as PrTrre2° does, 
that this passage implies the existence of a canal which flowed by 
the Pyramids, but rather, during the period of inundation, the 
boats going from Naukratis to Memphis sailed right across the 
plain, as Herodotus states. It is evident from this that Naukratis. 
lay on the most western branch of the Nile, the Canobic branch. 
If it had been situated on the Saitic branch, it would have been 
necessary to cross the Canobic branch at some point farther south 
in order ‘‘to sail close by the Pyramids.’’ But Herodotus does not 
here mention the Canobic branch; in fact, the phrase 3:& wécov tod 
meslov suggests that the boats during inundation struck out across 
the plain directly from Naukratis, 

Pliny too places Naukratis on the Canobic branch. ‘ There are 
at the mouth and along the course of the Nile, many cities; 
especially those which have given their names to the mouths, but 
not to all of them (for there are twelve, and four more which 
are called false mouths), but to the seven most famous, to the 
Canobic which is nearest to Alexandria, then to the Bolbitic, the 
Sebennytic, the Phatnitic, the Mendesiac, the Tanitic, and lastly 
to the Pelusiac. Besides, there are Butos, Pharbaethos, Leontopolis, 
Athribis, the town of Isis, Busiris, Cynopolis, Aphrodites, Sais, 
Naukratis, from which last some speak of the Naukratite mouth; 
others call it Heracleotic, preferring that to ‘Canobic’ to which it 
is nearest.” 3* Pliny states also that there were natron beds in 
the vicinity of Naukratis.32 These are still being worked, and have 
their centre at Wadi Natroun, a little to the south-west of Nebireh. 
Had Naukratis lain on the Saitic branch of the Nile as archaeologists 
once believed, it could not have been said to be in the neighbor- 
hood of this natron district; in the region of the Saitic branch of 
the Nile there is no evidence of natron beds. 

A stela,3? dated in the first year of the reign of Necta- 


28 Herodotus II. 97. 
29 Archandros may possibly be identified with Archandropolis, See PAULY-Wissowa. 
3° Naukratis I, p. 2. 
SE Nae a List. Vi Ons 


8% Tbid., XXXI. 111. 
33 MasPERO has made the following note on this stela in the Guide du Visiteur au 


Musée du Caire, p. 206: “Stela d'une gravure admirable découverte sur l’emplace- 
ment de l’ancienne Naukratis par S. A. le prince Hussein Kamel, qui la céda gra- 
cieusement au Musée en 1899. Elle est datée de la premiére année du Nectanebo II,” 
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nebo II,3+ granted to the goddess Neith one tenth of all the mer- 
chandise which, coming from Greece and Asia Minor, entered 
Egypt by the Canobic mouth of the Nile, and a tithe of the gold, 
silver, and merchandise imported into the city of Pamaraiti,*> 
called Naukratis. Naukratis must have been situated on the Canobic 
arm if it thus controlled the merchandise passing up that arm. 

The Tabula Peutingerana (Peutinger’s Chart),?® which is especially 
valuable because it enables us to tell the distances and relative 
positions of towns, places Naukratis?7 west of the Canobic arm 
on a road which led to the Libyan Desert. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus or the Theodosian Table,** does not 
inention Naukratis. Perrier suggests that Nithine on this map may 
be a corruption of Naukratis, since it is placed between Andro and 
Hermupolis,?? on the line in which Naukratis lies.#° This seems 
possible, since the location of Nithine as given in the table suits 
the site of Naukratis, and the name Nithine is otherwise unknown. 

The geographer Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus) says that Nau- 
kratis lay ‘‘on the west of the Great River, 61° 15’, 30° 30.” #4 
The “Great River” is the Canobic branch of the Nile west of 
the Bolbitic branch.*? Ptolemy’s *? calculation of the latitude and 
longitude of Naukratis is correct within two or three miles. 


SiC oO) BCs 


8§ With this word compare the Coptic Pi-emré “ the harbour.” KY 
— . — 
\) pes I owe this nOte to Professor GEORGE A. BARTON. 


°° The Tabula Peutingerana is so called after the Augsburg recorder, Konrad 
Peutinger, who obtained it in 1508 from its discoverer Konrad Celtes, for publi- 
cation, The date of the map cannot be determined with certainty. 

*? Naukratis appears as Naukrati on this map. 

°* This is a register of the nations and distances along the roads of the Roman 
Empire. The date of the original is probably the beginning of the 3rd century, but 
neither date nor author is known with certainty. The edition which we have has 
been assigned to the time of Diocletian, It is conjectured that the author may have 
been Antoninus Caracalla. 

°° Hermupolis is the modern Damanhur (city of Horus). 

4° PerriE, Naukratis I, p. 2. 

*" Geographia Bk. IV, Cap. 5, Sec. 49: xal xpos tH Meyadw motay@ amd Svoydiy 
Nabzpatis modi... §&% 8’AY. See below, p. 198. 

42° Sée p. 122; nero: 

“° The date of this work cannot be exactly determined, but it is probably about 
the middle of the second century A.p. From Ptolemy’s work we gather that he was 
at Alexandria during the reigns of Hadrian (117—138 A.D.) and Antoninus Pius 
(138—161 A.D.) and that he survived Antoninus. 
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Strabo twice mentions Naukratis. He says‘*+ that the Milesians 
sailed into the Saitic Nome, and after they had overcome Inaros 
in a sea-fight, they founded Naukratis not far above Schedia. The 
location of Naukratis in this passage coincides well with Prrrir’s 
discoveries if we accept the plausible theory that the mounds of 
Nishu are the remains of ancient Schedia.*5 The distance between 
these mounds and the site of Naukratis as determined by Prtriz 
is about thirty miles. A little later, however, Strabo says that 
Naukratis was “on the left” in the Delta near the river.4¢ From 
the context here, it is certain that Strabo was going up stream 
and not down, and therefore, by the phrase éy detctep%, he means 
that Naukratis was on the east bank of the Canobic arm. This 
does not agree with the location given by Ptolemy 4? and Peutin- 
gers Chart.*® In the neighborhood of Naukratis it is no longer 
possible to trace the Canobic arm. Prrriz, interpreting Herodotus 
II. 97 to mean that Naukratis lay, not directly on the Canobic arm, 
but on a derived canal to the west, as I have already shown, 
explains the passage of Strabo by saying that by év dgrstzex% Strabo 
meant on the left or east, not of the Canobic arm, but of the 
canal. Perrie argues that if Naukratis had lain directly on the 
Canobic arm, it would have been unapproachable during the period 


_ of inundation. But he seems to ignore the fact that a derived canal 


| 


¥. 


would also overflow when the water was forced into it from the 
rising main stream. Moreover, most of the cities in Egypt were 
located directly on the Nile. 

PreTrig convinced no one that Naukratis lay on a derived canal 
and not on the Canobic arm of the Nile. Grirriry offers another 
solution. His argument is as follows: +9 


44 801. See below, p. 194. 

45 On Schedia, see Murray’s Handbook, Egypt and the Sudan, 1907, ed. H.R. 
Hall, p. 30. “Five miles to the N.W. (i.e., of Kafr-ed-Dowar) are some mounds 
called Nishu, supposed to be the remains of Schedia.... The distance of Nishu from 
Alexandria agrees exactly with that given by Strabo from Schedia to that city, which 
he calculates to be four schoenes, or fourteen English miles. Schedia was so called 
by the Greeks from the barrier, or bridge of boats, that closed the river at this 
spot, where duties were levied on all merchandise that passed; and the name of 
Nishu, applied to the neighboring mounds and the modern village, may be derived 
from the Egyptian Nishoi signifying the boats.” 

e°F803, 

47 Geographia, Bk. IV. Cap. 5, Sec. 49. See above, p. 126. 

48 See above, p. 126. 

49 Naukratis II, p. 83. 
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“ The Peutingerian Map marks a route along the Canobic branch 
from Memphis towards Alexandria. The line is drawn on the west 
side of the river, but I believe only because there was an empty 
space there. It includes Niciu, which was certainly on the east side; 
so Naukratis may equally well have been on the east, and the 
route perhaps crossed to the west of the river at that point. There 
is here no evidence either way. 

“ Ptolemy’s evidence is also doubtful, but the inconsistency can 
be explained. In the text he places Naukratis expressly with the 
nomes and cities of the east bank, but describes it as on the river 
on the west (a0 Sucyév). When the map is plotted and the river 
drawn in a straight line between the fixed points, Naukratis falls 
just on the west. This is perhaps the fault of the imperfect mapping 
system, and it may have led to the insertion of the words and 
SucpOy and and dvatodGy in this and the next description. | 

“Strabo is our clearest authority, and in his own mind evidently 
considered Naukratis as on the east bank, as I believe that Ptolemy 
did also——— 

“These descriptions, especially that of the accurate geographer 
Strabo, are of greater weight than the very imperfect maps and 
charts of the time, and I rather think that it is not necessary to 
resort to the canal theory to explain the inconsistencies. I believe 
that Naukratis lay on the east bank of the Canobic branch (now 
surviving in the little canal between Nebireh and Kam Ga‘éf), 
that the gateway of the great enclosure therefore led to the river 
and not to a canal, and that the difficulties are all due to the 
vague knowledge of copyists in the middle ages.” 

Hocartu also disagrees with Prrrm here. He says, “In this 
interpretation of his authorities,°° Mr. Prerrre seems to have been 
wrong. Herodotus in expressly stating that the route via the 
Pyramids existed only in inundation time, and that the usual route 
was by the river, supplies no ground for assuming the exis- 
tence of a canal.§* Nor does Strabo. In the passage quoted 


°° HoGaRTH is here referring to Herodotus II. 97 and Strabo XVII. 23. 

*t HoGartH (J.H.S., 1905, p. 122) believes that “the Nile flowed in antiquity 
past Nekrash and down the east face of Kim Gayif, crossing the eastern part of — 
the area supposed to be a great temenos by Mr. PETRIE, wherein, near the bank, 
stood the Nectanebo stela. Thereafter it swept round the northern end of the mounds, 
past the Hellenion and between the two nearest northern hamlets, and so went away 
north-westward, leaving on its right bank the modern Ezbet er-Rashowan.” 
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above,*? the latter, I have no doubt, meant by éy derezeox% to the 
left, not of the river, but of the Nitriote Nome 5? and Menelaus, 
to which he had just conducted his readers. From that digression 
into the western desert he returns eastward (i.e., to the left hand) 
to the Delta (by which he probably understood, as we do now, 
not only the area between the Niles, but the whole fan of irrigated 
land) and clearly states that Naukratis lay on the river.” 

Prinz ** is convinced neither by Prerrie’s arguments nor by those 
of Hocarru, but believes that Strabo in this passage has simply 
made a mistake. This seems to be the most reasonable view. 
Perriz’s opinion that Naukratis lay not directly on the Canobic 
arm of the Nile, but on a derived canal connecting it with 
Memphis, is untenable, for the reason that had Naukratis lain on 
such a canal, the usual route between it and Memphis would not 
have been by the river, as Herodotus plainly says it was, but by 
the canal. They would regularly have used the canal except in 
the dry season. Hocarrn’s explanation of the Strabo passage °5 
cannot be accepted, since the additional phrase ¢v wm Agata and 
the following mention of Sais would not be correctly understood. 
Strabo expressly says°° what he means by the Delta, so that 
-Hoeartn’s supposition that he wishes to include all the irrigated 
land is unnecessary.57 The Delta for Strabo is only the land 
_ between the outer Nile arms and the sea. 

Since the terms right and left bank are regularly used from the 
point of view of one who faces down stream, I think it possible 

that though Strabo was travelling up stream he used the phrase 
gy aototep% of the west bank. 

We can then discard the passage from Strabo, as a mistake on 
the part of the author. The most conclusive evidence is the testi- 
~ mony of Ptolemy and Peutinger’s Chart, These agree in placing 
Naukratis on the west bank of the Canobic arm of the Nile, and 
their combined evidence is more weighty than that of Strabo. 


52 Strabo XVII. 23. 

53 The Nitriote Nome is the valley S.W. of the Delta in which are situated the 
Natron Lakes. See Strabo XVII. P. 803. 

5+ Funde aus Naukratis, p. 7. 

pempce.J.12.5., 1905, p: 106. 

Prete ' 

57 See Funde aus Naukratis, p. 7 f. 
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CHAPTER II 
Tue History or NAUKRATIS 


Tue majority of the Egyptians were always intensely jealous of 
Greek settlers, and regarded them as in Strabo’s words, zopOyzat 
yor emOuuntat tho ahdotplag nat omivy yig.2 But in the beginning 
of the seventh century, internal conditions in Egypt were less un- 
favourable to the entrance of foreigners than hitherto, and the 
Milesians, so far as we know, were the first people to take advan- 
tage of this.2 According to Strabo,? they founded, on the Bolbitic 
arm of the Nile, a trading post, which, from its name, to MtAqectwy 
zetye¢, was probably fortified. Strabo is our only authority for this 
enterprise of the Milesians. 

That there was such a trading post is generally believed, but 
scholars disagree as to the date of its foundation. MaLieT, who 
rejects the authority of Strabo here on the ground that he has 
confused the foundations of <> MtAqstwy tetyog and Naukratis, dates 
the foundation of 7 MtAqstwy tetyos during the second half of the 
VIlIth century.* But, in the absence of other evidence, it seems 
safer to accept Strabo’s date. Strabo says that during the time of 
Psamtik, some merchants from Miletus sailed with thirty ships 
into the Bolbitic mouth of the Nile, and founded a colony which 
they named +> Mtdyolwy tetyoc, “ Fort of the Milesians,” and he 
states that this occurred éxt Waypittyov, i.e., in the time of Psam- 
tik I, though in fact, probably it was eae, before his reign. 
Strabo adds that Psamtik lived in the time of Cyaxares, the Mede, 
and this has discredited his chronology, since some scholars have 
supposed that he meant that 7d MrAnotwy zetyes was not founded 
until 634-15 B.c., when Psamtik and Cyaxares might properly be 

' Strabo (Did.), XVII, p. 673. 

2G, Leroux, in L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique, p. 101 f., expresses the view 
that the Milesians had trading-counters in Egypt as early as the eighth century B.C. 
He says: “L’Egypte surtout attira les Milésiens; il semble qu’ils y possédaient des 
comptoirs dés le VIlII* siécle, au méme temps ot se fondaient Sinope et Cyzique. 


Mais ils se souvenaient de débuts difficiles, de tracasseries des gouverneurs “eyptions 
hostiles 4 tout trafic étranger comme le furent les Chinois dans les temps modernes.” 
* XVII, 801. 
4 See Matte, Les Premiers Etablissements des Grecs en Ee gypte, pp. 28— 34, 
37, 38, &c. MALLET’s argument (p. 29) is that Strabo dates the construction of td 


Mugotwy tetyog in the reign of Psamtik and leaves the date of the foundation of 
Naukratis vague. 
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spoken of as contemporary. Psamtik was, of course, of an older 
generation than Cyaxares, and the reference to the latter has nothing 
to do with the foundation of 7> Mranqctwy tetzoc. Hatt thinks that 
the parenthesis referring to Cyaxares may be a gloss.5 

We may therefore conclude that the Milesians were trading in 
Egypt shortly after 700 8.c. This is the period of the chief colonizing 
activity of the Milesians, though in the eighth century they had 
begun to plant colonies on the Hellespont, on the Propontis, and 
on the shores of the Euxine. They continued their work of colon- 
ization throughout nearly the whole of the seventh century.® 

It was not long after the foundation of 79 Midystwy ctetyog that 
a second group of foreigners reached Egypt. These were Ionian 
Greeks and Carians. About 670 B.c., after a long series of wars, Egypt 
became subject to Assyria.? In that year Esarhaddon 8 inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on Taharka, the Ethiopian king.2 Owing to the 
long continued internal struggle for power, Egypt had for several 
years been divided into a number of small kingdoms, and the 
victorious Assyrian monarch imposed tribute on twenty-two princes 
of the nomes of the Delta. These princes continued for a time to 
rule Egypt as vassals of Assyria, but the foreign dominion did not 
last long. The twelve most powerful princes of Egypt soon gained 
the upper hand, and assumed the authority. During this dodek- 
archy,7! one of the kings, Psamtik?? of Sais, in Lower Egypt, a 

5 See Hatt, The Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 271, n. 1. 

® For the dating of the foundation of those Milesian colonies which can be 
determined with a fair degree of certainty, see BiLaBeL, Philologus, Supplement- 
band XIV, p. 66. His dates are as follows: Abydos, 670 8.c.; Apollonia Pontica, 
609? B.c.; Berezanj, 7th century; Istros, 657/6 B.c.; Kardia, 644/40; Kios, 628/7; 
Cyzicus, first foundation, 757, second foundation 676/5 (cf. the dating of HAsLuck, 
in Cyzicus (1910), p. 163, where the first foundation of Cyzicus is dated 756/5 B.c., 
and the second 675/4 B.c.); Odessos, “time of Astyages”’; Olbia, 646/5 B.c.; Sinope, 
657 or 631/o B.c.; (cf. RoBINson’s dating in Ancient Sinope [1906], p. 149. He 
dates its second foundation 630/29 B.c.); and Trapezus, 757/6 B.C. 

7 See Hatt, The Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 498 f. 

8 Esarhaddon was king of Assyria from 681 to 668 B.c. In 674—73, he invaded 
Egypt but was disastrously defeated by Taharka, He was not able to return 
until 670. 

9 Taharka was the third king of the XXVth Dynasty (688—663 B.c.). 

10 See HALL, The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 528. 

1 Herodotus Il, 147. 

12 Ibid., f. obtor emryaulag momaduevor @Bxatrevov vouorar torsds ypsubu.svor, jayite nataupécty 
@Athoug prjte mhéov tr SiCjadar eyew tov Erspov tod érépov, elvat te glAoue ta pddtota. 
tavde S& etvexx tous vououg todtous exorgovto, toyupiis mepratéhAovtes - extypyotd apt xat” 
apyas adtinn eviotaévorst & tag tupavvidas Toy yaAxéy wrtdn onetoavta adtayv év ta) 
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Libyan by descent,!? revolted against Assurbanipal of Assyria, who 
was occupied, during the last year of his reign, in suppressing a 
revolt of the Elamites in Susiana. Undisciplined bands of Libyan 
mercenaries were the only forces on which Psamtik could rely, 
since the native troops were demoralized by poverty and internal 
disorder.!* In his revolt against Assurbanipal, Psamtik turned for 
aid to the mail-clad soldiers of Jonia and Caria. These are 
the “bronze men” of Herodotus, no doubt the same as those 
mercenaries © whom Gyges, king of Lydia, who had _ himself 


pa tod ‘Hpatctov, tottoy anaong Baothedcew Atydntov * és yap di) tk mavta tpx cuveAé- 
yovto... (151) tov O& Sueddexa Bacréwy Sixmocdyy xpewpéveoy, ave yodvov ws Eucay ev 
tH toa tod “Apatotov, ty botatn tis Goths peAAevtwv xataonsice 6 doytepeds ebyiverxé 
opt cidhag ypvadas, thal nep ed0ccav onévdev, duaptiy tod aptluot, Evdexa Suddexa 
Zotar, evOatra cg od% elye QwAny 6 Eoyatos Eoteds adtayv Vapurittyoc, mepteAdpevos tiv 
nxuvény todcav yadxény bmésye te xat EonevOe. xvvéag SE xat ot aAAor &ravtes eoopeov [te] 
Basthées xat erbyyavoy tote Byovtes. Wauuritryos pév voy oddevi Codepa vow ypedpevos 
inioye thy xvvény, ot O& [2v] gpevt AaGdvtes té te mowfév éx Vapuntiyou xat tO YpH- 
otiptov 6 tt exéypnatd oot, tov yadxén oncloavta adtéiv pidhy, todtov PactAéa Eceollat podvov 
Alyontov, dvanvyabévtes tod yonopod xtelvat piv odx edrxalwoav Vauuritiyov, ws avedproxoy 
Bacaviovtes &€ oddeutiig mpovotns adtov morjcavta, a O& te Ehea Boke cor GrEar drrwoavras 
ta TAetota tig Ouvadutoc, ex OF tH Edwy Opuddpevoy px exstoyecQar tH aAAn Alyorter. 

1? It seems certain that Psamtik was not an Egyptian, but a descendant of one 
of those Mashuasha who formed part of the Egyptian army. 

™ Breasted, A History of Egypt, pp. 565 f. 

Ea 

te These mercenaries are mentioned in the Annals of Assurbanipal, III, 28 
(R.P. I, 69). For some idea of the number of these, see below, p. 141. Perhaps 
Gyges was able to provide these lonian mercenaries because he had recently taken 
Colophon, (See Herodotus I, 14.) The Carians appear to have been mercenary sol- 
diers from an early date, and while they were their own masters. Some scholars 
believe that év zapos aion (J/. IX. 378) is a contemptuous reference to this. (Schol. 
ad Platon, ed. Ruhnken, p. 322). The scholiast on Plato says that the Carians were 
the first to hire themselves as mercenary soldiers. There is some ground for 
believing that they may have served in the body-guard of David. In three places 
in the Old Testament (First Samuel 30%, Zephaniah 25, Ezekiel 257°) we find 
mention of a tribe living on the southern border of Canaan, the Cherethites, who 
were a body-guard of David, and in each of these passages, the Cherethites are so 
closely associated with the Philistines as to be practically identified with them. 
Therefore Cherethites may be another form of Cretans. For Cherethites, the Kethibh 
of Second Samuel 207%, has the reading Carites, which may mean Carians. MACKAIL 
speaks of the Greek body-guard of David, but this is incorrect. Some scholars 
believe that this body-guard existed only in the time of David; others have traced 
it down to the close of the Judean kingdom, The latter view is supported by 
the mention of the Carites in Second Kings 11. Jehoida had the aid of the officers 
of the Carians when he overthrew Athaliah. See J. A. SELBIE, Dictionary of the 
Bible, Cherethites, and MACALISTER, The Philistines, their History and Civilization 
(1914), pp. 5 f, OFSTERLEY in The Books of the Apocrypha (1916) says; “In the 
Hebrew text ‘ Philistines’ stands for ‘ Hellenes,’ which is doubtless the right reading,” 
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recently thrown off the yoke of Assyria, sent to the aid of the 
Egyptian king, probably at the instigation of the Milesians who 
seem to have been intermediaries between Gyges and the Egyptian 
kings.t”? The story, as told by Herodotus,?* is that, after Psamtik 
had been banished by the other eleven kings of the dodekarchy, 
he sent to the oracle of Leto at Buto to inquire how he might 
take vengeance on them, and received the answer that vengeance 
would come from the sea when bronze men should appear, Not 
long afterward, the oracle was fulfilled by the arrival of Carians 
and Ionians clad in bronze armour, who had left their country 
on a voyage of plunder and had been carried to Egypt by bad 
weather. Psamtik took them into his service, and, with the aid 
of these Greek mercenaries, became the predominant power in 
Egypt, as the oracle had foretold, and established himself as 
the first king of the XXVIth Dynasty, which had its capital 
at Sais. 

There is little doubt that the Milesians 19 of vt) MiAqetwy cetyos 
were the founders of Naukratis, but it is hard to determine at 
what date they pushed further into the Delta and established this 
second Greek settlement. There have been as many and as widely 
varying conjectures about the date of the beginnings of Naukratis as 
about the date of the founding of 7> MiAnelwy tetyoc. FoTHERINGHAM, 
in his reconstruction of the Eusebian ‘“ List of Thalassocracies,” 2° 
makes the founding of Naukratis the starting point of the Milesian 
thalassocracy, and dates it as early as 748 B.c.?? A group of 


WeMaLLET, Op. Cit, pp. 28 f. 

peelle 152. 

19 There is the following evidence that the Milesians were the founders of Naukratis: 
(1) Strabo, XVII, p. 8or. 
(2) St. Jerome (Eusebius, ed. Schéne Il. 81): “Mare obtinent Milesii ann(os) XVIII 

construxeruntque urbem in Aegypto Naukratim.” 
(3) Steph. Byzant: Noadzpatig médtg Atyontov ano Midgqsiwy tote Vadaccoxpatodvtwy, 
(4) C..G. (Boeckh) 2878: pytpdmohtg modhdy zat peyddwy mohewy ey te TH movTy 

zat tH Alyomte. 

Bee JoL1S 4) LOOT per Os 

21 See Myres, J.H.S., 1907, p. 128. Myres here makes the following comment 
on this dating of FOTHERINGHAM: “In the case of Miletus, the more Milesian events 
Eusebius puts into the neighborhood of his Milesian seapower (748—730) the worse 
for his reputation as a historian. His date for Naukratis (748 B.C.) is as utterly 
out of accord with fifth century tradition as it is with the archaeological evidence 
as to the earliest occupation of Naukratis, and with the other Egyptian evidence 
as to Bocchoris and the improbability of an Egyptian seapower earlier than 664 B.C.” 
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scholars including Garpner,?? Bury,?? Matvet,?* WHIEDEMANN,?° 
Prinz,26 and Betocn,?7 follow Prrrie?* in dating the foundation 
of Naukratis by Greek colonists in the seventh century B.c. 
HirscHrELp29 believes that there was not a Greek colony on the 
site of Naukratis until after 570 B.c. He bases his arguments on 
certain hypotheses about the development of the Greek alphabet, 
and relies on a statement of Herodotus.3° “ Amasis was partial 
to the Greeks, and among other favours which he granted them, 
gave to such as liked to settle in Egypt the city of Naukratis for 
them to dwell in.’”” From this passage Hrrscuretp infers that the 
Greeks did not come to Naukratis until after the beginning of 
the reign of Aahmes (Amasis),?! and he interprets the other literary 
evidence for the foundation of Naukratis in such a way as to 
agree with this.32 However, the passage does not state that Aahmes 
founded the city of Naukratis,?3 but rather that Naukratis, already 
partly a Greek settlement, was assigned by Aahmes for all the 
Greeks in Egypt to dwell in. HocarrH agrees in general with 
HirscureLp. He believes that before 570 B.c., the settlement was 
mainly Egyptian, and in his estimation, none of the remains from 
the site are earlier than that date;3* yet he sees no objection to 
admitting the presence of Milesians on a small portion of the 
site before the time of Aahmes.?5 Hocarrn’s theory for the late 
date of the foundation of Naukratis is based partly on the purely 
Egyptian character of the southern half of the mound.?¢ This is 
agreed to be considerably older than the northern half, which is~ 
exclusively Greek. 


22 Naukratis IT, p. 9. 
2° History of Greece, p. 115. 
**i Ops Gi pial72s 
28 Herodots zweites Buch, p. 607. : 
26 Funde aus Naukratis, pp. 1 f. 
27 Griechische Geschichte, 1. 1, p. 263. 
28 Naukratis I, pp. 4 f. 
29 Rhein. Mus., 1887, pp. 209 f. 
Salle 78s 
** Rhein. Mus., 1887, p. 213. 
For example, in Strabo, XVII, p. 801, HiRsCHFELD believes that ypove may 
refer to so long a time as to make the statement refer to the reign of Amasis. — 
*° See Perriz, Naukratis I, p. 4. ' 
** B.S.A., 1898—99, p. 46. 
°§ J.H.S., 1905, p. 108. 
°° B.S.A., 1898—99, p. 45. 
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This difference of opinion may be summed up by saying that 
HocartH and Hirscuretp believe that Aahmes gave over to the 
Greeks a town that was mainly Egyptian, whereas Petrie and 
others believe that he gave to the Greeks a town that was mainly 
Greek. 

For determining the date of the foundation of Naukratis, our 
evidence is of two kinds, literary and archaeological. The literary 
evidence is as follows: 

According to St. Jerome,3”7 Naukratis was established by the 
Milesians in the fourth year of the seventh Olympiad,** i.e., 749 B.c., 
which is too early. St. Jerome was translating Eusebius, but the 
Greek fragments of Eusebius which have come down to us do 
not mention Naukratis. His first book, following Diodorus, gave 
an outline of the thalassocracies, including the Milesians, but the 
corresponding passage of the Canon, the Armenian version, which 
is very complete in this part, makes no mention of them. Only 
the Latin version of St. Jerome has the phrase: “ Mare obtinent 
Milesii annis XVIII.” This is, then, an addition arbitrarily made 
to the original text by the translator, who, having found the 
Milesian thalassocracy indicated in the first book of the chronicle 
of Eusebius, cited it again in the corresponding place in the Canon. 
The following phrase, ‘‘ Construxeruntque urbem in Aegypto Nau- 
kratim,” which, taken with what precedes, is an awkward change of 
tense,°° is lacking in the better manuscripts of St. Jerome, and 
such explanatory phrases do not appear elsewhere in the description 
of the thalassocracies. It appears to be a second interpolation in 
a more modern hand. We cannot, then, rely on St. Jerome’s authority 
for the foundation of Naukratis.*° 

The evidence of Polycharmus,*? a resident of Naukratis, whose 
date is unknown, is no more reliable. Athenaeus*? quotes him as 
mentioning a certain Herostratus, a merchant of Naukratis, who 
traded there from Cyprus in the 23rd Olympiad (688 B.c.), and 
dedicated a statue of Aphrodite in a temple of that goddess at 
Naukratis. The passage, as it stands, implies too early a date for 


37-Fusebius, ed. Schone Il. 81. 

38 Mare obtinent Milesii annos XVIII construxeruntque urbem Naukratim., 
3° MALLET, Op. Cit., p. 148. 

4° Ibid. 

4 The date of Polycharmus is unknown. 

SaeA Vino. Lell.G, 1Vin 480, 
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the foundation of Naukratis. The most probable explanation is 
that a copyist wrote x for p. in the text of Athenaeus, and Poly- 
charmus originally stated that Herostratus traded at Naukratis in’ 
the 43rd Olympiad (607-604 B.c.).43 In any case, the passage is 
evidence against the late date of the foundation of the settlement 
accepted by HrrscHFELp.** 

A further argument that Naukratis was founded before 569 B.c., 
is to be found in the life of Solon. According to Plutarch,*> Solon 
left Athens in 594 B.c., after his laws had been passed, having 
obtained leave of the Athenians for a ten years’ absence.... His first 
voyage was to Egypt, where, Plutarch says, he spent some time 
“‘at the mouths of the Nile, near the Canobic shore.” *6 

Strabo says, in the passage quoted above, that the Milesians, 
after they had established td MrAyotwy tetyoc, sailed into the Saitic 
Nome, and when they had overcome Inaros in a sea-fight, founded 
Naukratis.*7 There are two difficulties in this passage. yoévw is 
indefinite. HirscHreLp*® and Hocartu *® interpret “in time,” yoedv, 
as referring to a period so long as to bring the date of the foun- 
dation of Naukratis as late as the time of Aahmes (569 B.c.). 
But, though the expression ypévw in classical usage generally refers. 
to a considerable period of time, it is too indefinite to be used 
-as evidence for the date of the foundation of Naukratis. A chrono- 
logical difficulty in the passage is the mention of Inaros, since 
the only Inaros known to history was the leader of a revolt of 
the Egyptians against the Persians in 461 B.c. This fifth century 
Inaros is obviously too late for our present purpose, since the 
Inaros of the Strabo passage is contemporary with the foundation 
of Naukratis, and we know from Herodotus *° that Aahmes granted 

SS MALLET, Op, (Cit, p. 155. 

44 Rhein. Mus., 1887, pp. 209 f. 

48 Solon 25—26. 

seo BERGE, dr. Gro Fr, 23 y 

he KircHHoFF, in Sitzungsberichte d. Berl. Akad., 18927, says that in his opinion 
this passage of Strabo goes back to the xtlorg Navzpdtews of Apollonius of Rhodes, 
as far as the time and immediate circumstances of the foundation of Naukratis are. 
concerned. Apollonius of Rhodes wrote xticet; (now lost) which described the 
history, antiquities, and characteristics of whole regions or of special cities. One of 
these was on Naukratis and is cited by Athenaeus (VII. 283). See MOoonry 
The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, London, 1912, Introd., p. 49. : 

48 Rhein. Mus., 1887, p. 210. 


4° J.HS., 1905, p. 108. 
SON 178. 
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that city privileges in the sixth century z.c. Prrrie5! rejects the 
evidence of this passage of Strabo on account of this anachronism, 
_ but it is not certain that Strabo refers to the fifth-century Inaros. 
‘It has been conjectured 5? that the Inaros here mentioned lived 
during the life-time of Psamtik I, and may have been one of the 
kings of the dodekarchy. If so, and we follow Strabo, Naukratis 
was founded during the period when Egypt was split up into 
small kingdoms, and Psamtik was still contending for supremacy. 
It is in just such a period of confusion that the Greeks may have 
been able to evade the traditional opposition of the Egyptians to 
the entrance of foreigners. Then we should place the foundation 
of Naukratis before 664 B.c., the year in which Psamtik founded 
his dynasty. Possibly the Milesians helped Psamtik to gain his 
independence. They would, no doubt, have thought it to their 
advantage to do so. Since Psamtik was employing Ionian and 
Carian mercenaries, they may have reasoned that, being Greeks, 
they themselves might hope for his favour. 

The evidence of the archaeological remains is as follows: The style 
of the earliest pottery is not later than the seventh century B.c.%$ 
Phoenician-Greek ware was found on the site in large quantities, 
on a higher level than the earliest remains. This indicates that 
the city was founded not later than the seventh century B.c.** 
The most trustworthy evidence, however, in determining that a 
Greek city must have existed at Naukratis before 569 B.c., is derived 
_ from the scarabs*5 which have been found there in large numbers, 
E: together with the moulds used in making them.*® From these it 
seems certain that there was a scarab factory in Naukratis. It is 
probable that the design of the scarabs belongs to the date of 
manufacture. Many scarabs were found of the date of Psamtik J, 


5t Naukratis I, p. 4. 

52 How and WELLS, A Commentary on Herodotus |, p. 254. 

53 Naukratis I, p. 5. 

ce Ibid. 

55 Ibid. Perrin (Naukratis I, p. 37) describes the scarabs found at Naukratis 
as follows: “The material of the scarabaei is usually a very soft friable. sandy 
paste; glazed over, in good specimens, with a hard glaze. This glaze is sometimes 
blue, sometimes green, and, when yellow, seems almost too bright to be merely 
decomposed green such as gives the colour to all the ordinary Egyptian brown 
scarabaei: the white specimens are faded blue, as we may see by the transition 
examples: many objects are of fine but soft blue paste.” 

56 Many of these are to be seen in the British Museum, 
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some of Psamtik II, and some which belong possibly to Uahabra 
(Apries). This brings the date of the factory as late as 580 B.C., 
but as there are no scarabs of the prosperous philhellene Aahmes, 
it may be assumed that the manufacture of scarabs at Naukratis 
was discontinued before the beginning of his reign.57 The scarabs 
of Psamtik I, on the other hand, indicate a date for the foundation 
of Naukratis earlier than 609 B.c. (the year of Psamtik’s death). 
Two feet below the bottom of the stratum in which the remains 
of the scarab factory were found, Perrie discovered a burnt black 
stratum of charcoal and ashes, which formed almost the earliest 
stratum of the whole southern half of the town.5* According to 
the average rate of the accumulation of earth in thé seventh cen- 
tury, Prrrie estimated that this layer of earth represented about 
half a century. About half a century before the death of Psamtik 
(the latest possible date for the beginning of the scarab factory), 
brings us into the first half of the seventh century.°? The con- 
dition of the lowest stratum seems to indicate that about this 
time the town was destroyed by fire.® 

Besides the exclusively Greek portion just mentioned, the lowest 
stratum extended all over the southern half of the town. So far as 
this has been excavated, the objects found there, being of Egyptian 
character, indicate that there was an Egyptian settlement on the 
southern half of the mound when the Milesians first came there.¢? The 
Egyptians apparently did not allow the Greeks to settle on a site 
exclusively their own.°? The Egyptian settlement was called Pamairiti 
(“the harbour’’), a name which is preserved in the Nectanebo stela.®? — 
After the arrival of the Milesians, however, the northern portion of 
the city, at least, became known as Naukratis. The name means 
sea-power,®* perhaps the growing seapower of the Milesians. 

Whether, after the destruction of the first settlement, the Milesians _ 
entirely abandoned Naukratis, cannot be determined. Nor have 


57 PETRIE, Naukratis I, p. 5. 

58 Ibid. 

5° Ibid. 

6° Ibid. 

*t HoGartu, B.S.A., 1898—99, p. 45. 

aoe Ibid: 

See above, p. 126. 

F MALLET, Op. Cit., (p. 151) says that one would be tempted to see an Egyptian 
origin of the word, No-chrat (noni-t khroti), the city of the child. 
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we any reliable evidence as to the further occupation of the site 
by the Greeks until about 640 B.c., the earliest date assigned by 
Prerrie to the foundation of the Milesian temple of Apollo.® 
Perriz, however, infers that some of the Ionian and Carian mer- 
cenaries who have been mentioned above, were stationed at Nau- 
kratis immediately after the accession of Psamtik I,° who in 664 B.c., 
established himself as king of all Egypt. Some of these mer- 
cenaries, according to Herodotus,®”? were stationed at Defenneh 
(Daphnae), on the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. Their presence there 
would account for its Greek name.®8 

The mound which marked the site of Defenneh was excavated 
by Perrie in 1886.69 “So many Greek remains were found and 
so few Egyptian,” says PETrie,” “that it was evident a Greek 
camp had been here. This then was the camp of the Ionians 
described by Herodotus as having been founded by Psammetichus | 
on the Pelusiac branch; and on reaching down to the foundation 
of the fort, I there took out tablets with the name of Psamtik I 
as founder. But Herodotus relates a tale about Sesostris having 
been attacked here by treachery, suggesting that buildings had 
existed here in Ramesside times; and beneath some work of 
Psamtik, I found part of a wall of baked bricks, such as were 
used in tombs at Tell Nebesheh, not far from this, and only in 


-Ramesside times. Literature and discovery therefore go hand in 


hand here remarkably closely. This place then appears to have 
been an old fort on the Syrian frontier guarding the road out of 
Egypt; and here Psamtik settled part of his ‘bronze men from 
the sea’ and built a great fortress and camp.” 

Perrig, on the score of similarity in structure between this fort 
of the Ionian and Carian mercenaries at Defenneh and the remains 
of a fort which he found at Naukratis (identified by him as the 
“Great Temenos”), conjectured that these two forts were both 


*’ Naukratis I, p. 5. 

°6 Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 52. 
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68 Perrie, Zen Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 39. The site of Daphnae (Defenneh) 
is marked by the modern mound of Kasr Bint el Yehudi, “ Palace of the Jew’s 
daughter.” It is Tahpanhes of the scriptures (Jeremiah 43. 73 ane 13 #0.0l4;cand 
Ezekiel 30. 18). Uah-ab-ra (588—569 B.C.) offered this place as a refuge to such 
of the Jews as were able to escape during his quarrel with Nebuchadnezzar. 

69 Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, pp. 50f. 
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designed by Psamtik to defend his frontiers.7* On this theory, 
the Egyptians intended the fort at Naukratis to be a military outpost 
to guard the western frontier from the inroads of the Libyans as 
Defenneh guarded the highway into Syria. Herodotus,’? however, 
when he mentions the “two camps” at Defenneh, says nothing 
about the presence of mercenaries at Naukratis. Prrrie therefore 
depends for his theory on a certain similarity between the remains 
of the two widely separated forts. 

About 640 z.c., in the reign of Psamtik I, Milesian colonists built 
the temple of Apollo at Naukratis.?7? Diodorus says that during his 
reign, the Phoenicians and Hellenes were especially favoured in the 
matter of trade, and he calls Psamtik a philhellene.7* At this time 
Greeks served in the royal guard, and probably no military ex- 
pedition was undertaken without the aid of Greek mercenaries.’* 

Necho continued the policy of his predecessor in regard to the 
Greeks, and looked to his Greek mercenaries to secure his power 
abroad and at home. That he used Greek mercenaries in his in- 
vasion of Syria in 608 B.c., is indicated by his sending the armour in 
which he fought at Megiddo to the temple of Apollo at Branchidae 7° 
as a thankoffering.”” This is the first Egyptian offering to a Greek 
shrine, Later, however, when Necho was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar 
at Carchemish in 605 3.c., there is no record of Greeks having 
fought.78 

Necho was followed by Psamtik II, who, when he made his 
expedition to the Sudan, led his Greek mercenaries in person. 
It was no doubt on this occasion that they carved their names 
on the leg of one of the colossal statues of Ramses II at Abu 
Simbel, where they may still be read.79 

eh Toids, «Dz 52 
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> Naukratis I, p.5. 

* 1, 66, 8: Vapuritryos 6 Lateys, ets chy tev Sebdena RacrAéeny nar trav napx Odrartav wEpory 
nuprebev, Tapstyeto goptia maior tots gumdpors, patktata 88 tots te Dotvikt xad tots “EAAnou 


* See QuiBeLL, Some Notes on Egyptian History and Art, p. 136. 

7° Herodotus II. 159. 

7 See Rawtinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, p. 85. 

78 Jeremiah, 46. 2. 

”” See K. T. Frost, J.H.S., 1913, pp. 189 ff. These Greek mercenaries left 
a record of their expedition on the leg of one of the colossal statues of Ramses II, 
before his temple at Abu Simbel. It consists of a few lines of Greek written by 
one of the mercenaries and says that his company had been there. It is one of 
the earliest Greek inscriptions in existence and is boustrophedon, . 
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The next king, Uah-ab-ra, son of Psamtik II, was, according to 
Herodotus,®° with the exception of Psamtik I, his great grand- 
father, the most prosperous of all the kings that ruled Egypt. 
During his reign, he made an expedition against Sidon, and fought 
a battle with the Tyrians by sea.8! His fall came about as follows: 
Herodotus *? says that “An army despatched by Apries to attack 
Cyrene met with a terrible reverse, and the Egyptians laid the 
blame on him, imagining that he had maliciously sent the troops 
into the jaws of destruction. They believed that he had wished 
a large number of them to be killed, in order that he might 
reign more securely over the rest of the Egyptians. Indignant 
therefore, at this treatment, the soldiers’ who returned and the 
friends of those who had been slain, immediately revolted.” 

When Uah-ab-ra (i.e., Apries) learned of this, he sent Aahmes 
to put down the insurrection.** Aahmes, however, was soon won 
over by the rebels and proclaimed king by them. At length, 
Uah-ab-ra with a body of thirty-thousand Carian and Ionian 
mercenaries made war against the Egyptians and was defeated. 
A red granite stela,** now in the Cairo Museum, supplements the 
account of Herodotus. “‘ The stela states that Amasis IJ was in 
his council chamber, occupied with the affairs of the two lands, 
when a messenger came and reported that Haa-ab-ra (i.e., Uah- 
ab-ra) had set off in a boat and had joined a number of boats 
which had already sailed. The Ha-nebu (Greeks), in numbers 
which cannot be told, are going about throughout the north 
(i.e., the Delta) as if the country had no master; he (i.e., Apries) 
hath called them and they are coming to him. He hath given 
them a place to live in, Peh-an (Daressy thinks that Peh-an is 
Naukratis), and they have filled all Egypt, and they occupy the 
country as far as Sekhet-Mafek, and everything which belongs to 
his majesty has departed. Amasis, on receiving this news, at once 
assembled his counsellors and officials, and told them what had 


80 I], 161: 8¢ pete Vauprtryov tov Ewotod mpom&topa éyéveto eddarovéctatos tay 
modtepov Bactdéwy, én’? Urea mévte xal etxoor pias, év toicr ent te Liddiva atpatov Frage 
xo evovudynce ta Tupiw.... Uah-ab-ra was king of Egypt 589-569. 

8I Ibid. See also Diodorus I. 68. 1 ff. 

82 J]. 161, and 1V. 159. 

8° Herodotus II. 162. 

8+ This stela was_discovered by Daressy. It is dated in the first year of the 


reign of Aahmes II (569 B.C.). 
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been reported to him, and having made a speech to them, to 
which they replied suitably, they all made ready to do battle 
with Apries. Amasis IJ had his chariots and horses, and soldiers 
drawn up before him, and taking his bow and spear, in his hand, 
he went up into his chariot, and then the Egyptian army went 
forth to meet the foe, who had advanced as far as Andropolis, 
the site of which appears to be marked by the modern village 
of Kharbata. The soldiers of Amasis were glad of heart, and as 
a result of the words which the king had addressed to their officers, 
they were eager to meet the foe. The armies joined battle, and 
the Egyptians used their daggers with great effect, slaying the 
enemy in large numbers; as for the king himself, he fought like 
a lion and slew men innumerable. The boats of the enemy were 
capsized and sank, and so went down, and they saw the depths 
of the water as do the fishes. The fury of Amasis II was like a 
flame and swept over everything, and he enjoyed the fighting as 
he enjoyed a feast; wheresoever he came, he cleared a road for 
himself, and like the god who was the protector of the Delta, 
he drove the rebels before him as he marched along. The result 
of the fight was that Amasis II took much spoil, and that the 
enemy lost large numbers of men.... About six months later, 7.e., 
on the 8th day of the third month of the season Shat, the officers 
who had been conducting the war came to the king and told him 
that they must put an end to the trouble caused by Apries and 
the Greeks, for they filled every road and were robbing the country | 
in every direction; it is true, said they, that the Greek sailors are 
afraid, but the war is not ended yet. Thereupon Amasis II addressed 
his troops once more and told them that the fight must go on, 
and that the Greek ships must be engaged daily, and his army 
then went forth and swept through the land like a whirlwind, 
and destroyed the enemy and their ships, which they appear to 
have left temporarily in order to fight against Amasis II on land. 
Apries apparently had taken refuge in his boat one day when the 
soldiers of Amasis fell upon him, and they slew him as he was 
sitting in his boat, in the presence, it seems, of Amasis, who was 
on the river bank.” 85 


** For this summary of the text of the stela, see BupcE, History of Egypt, 
Vol. VII, pp. 16f. This is the most important record that exists for the activity 
of the Greek mercenaries in Egypt at this time. 
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Naukratis undoubtedly flourished under the reigns of Psamtik I, 
Necho, and Psamtik II, for these rulers were all philhellenes. *° 
After Psamtik II, however, the total cessation of the manufacture 
of scarabs ®” may indicate a diminution of the prosperity of the 
colony. If so, this may have been due to the trouble between 
Uah-ab-ra and Aahmes; there could scarcely have failed to be 
a great disturbance of all Greek business when thirty-thousand 
Greeks were levied, and defeated. This interruption of Greek trade, 
however, did not last long, and soon after Aahmes ®§ came to the 
throne, the city entered upon its most prosperous period. In spite 
of the fact that Aahmes had established himself with the aid of 
the Egyptians, he saw that he must cultivate the friendship of 
the Greeks *° who had been the main strength of his opponent 
Uah-ab-ra. He therefore abandoned the traditional Egyptian pre- 
judice against the Greeks,9° and openly sought their support.?! 
He made an alliance with the Greeks of Cyrene, and married 
a secondary wife, Ladice, a Greek woman and a native of 
Cyrene; °? removed the Ionians and Carians who _ occupied 
Defenneh to Memphis, and formed them into a body-guard for 
himself;°? and allied himself with Croesus®* and Polycrates of 


whee above, p. 140. 

87 See above, p. 138. 

88 Aahmes (569—525 B.C.). 

89 These were too valuable as mercenaries to be treated with indifference. 

°° The Egyptians were always extremely jealous of the Greeks, and this jealousy 
was increased by the favour which was shown the Greeks by the Egyptian rulers. 
For the feeling of the Egyptians towards the Greeks in Egypt, see MASPERO, 
Passing of the Empires, pp. 496 f. 

*t See Sayce, Zhe Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus, pp. 131 f. “ The 
Pharaoh married a Greek wife, and a Demotic papyrus, now at Paris, even describes 
how he robbed the temples of Memphis, On and Bubastis, of their endowments 
and handed them over to the Greek troops. ‘The Council’ which sat under him 
ordered that ‘the vessels, the fuel, the linen, and the dues,’ hitherto enjoyed by 
their gods and their priests should be given instead to the foreigner. In this act 
of sacrifice, the Egyptians of a later day saw the cause of the downfall of their 
country.” 
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Samos.25 As a further proof of his good-will towards the Greeks, 
Aahmes sent to Cyrene a statue of Neith covered with plates of gold, 
and a portrait of himself; to Athena (Neith) of Lindos, he gave 
two marble statues, and a linen corselet; and to the Samian Hera, 
two wooden statues of himself.2° He also showed favour to in- 
dividual Greeks. We know from Herodotus? that Solon visited 
the court of Aahmes, and Plato °° says that the Athenian lawgiver 
was honourably received there. 

Though a philhellene, Aahmes did not wish Greek influence 
in Egypt to be too widely spread. He accordingly destroyed the 
Greek fort at Defenneh,9? and confined the Greeks in Egypt to 
Naukratis. Until then its traders had been mainly Milesian, though 
there is both literary and archaeological evidence that there were 
some Cyprians,!° Aeginetans,'°? and Samians 1? on the site before 
the beginning of the sixth century. After the decree of Aahmes, 
however, Naukratis had to receive Greeks from every side. Strict 
laws were made forbidding any other settlements of Greeks in 
Egypt, and the trading of Greeks in other places there.?°? Rhodians, 
Ionians, Dorians, and Aeolians from other parts of Greece arrived, 
therefore, at Naukratis.* This was of material advantage to the 
commerce of the settlement,!°5 and during the reign of Aahmes,?° 
it flourished on its monopoly of Greek trade. 

In what relations these new Greek arrivals lived with the 
Milesians at Naukratis, it is possible only to conjecture, but the 
fact that each people erected its own temple suggests that each 
preserved a certain independence. The Milesians had a temple to 


*S Ibid., Ill. 39—40. Diog. Laert. (VIII. 3) says that Polycrates introduced 
Pythagoras to Aahmes by letter. It was Aahmes who gave Polycrates the celebrated 
advice to throw away his ring. 

°° Herodotus II. 182. 

OT lee dO; 

°8 Timaeus, p. 21 e. 

°° Herodotus II. 154. 

700 Athenaeus XV, 18. For the temple of the Cyprians to Aphrodite at Naukratis, 
see below, pp. 201 f. 

70t Herodotus II. 178. See below, p. 190. 

%02 Ibid. The Samians probably came to Naukratis about the same time as the 
Aeginetans. The Aeginetans are the only colonists from the west of Greece. 

03 Herodotus II, 179. 

sete [bids alle 178s 
See below, p. 155. 

See below, p. 156. 
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Apollo; '” the Cyprians a temple to Aphrodite; ?* the Aeginetans 
a temple to Zeus; %°° and the Samians a temple to Hera.!!° The 
peoples who came last, under the decree of Aahmes, namely, the 
Rhodians, the Ionians, the Dorians, and the Aeolians, were not 
allowed by the inhabitants of Naukratis to share in any of the 
already existing temples, but, together,‘!! they built a common 
place of worship, the Hellenion,'t? and they reserved for them- 
selves the choice of the officials who directed it.!™ 

In addition to fixed places of worship, each people seems to 
have occupied a separate quarter of the town, and to have had 
its own factory and its own court of justice, which appealed in 
certain cases to the jurisdiction of the city.1!* But on festival days, 
all the Greeks at Naukratis came together into a common sanc- 
tuary and there revived the feeling of a common fatherland.1% 

With the Egyptians, who occupied the adjoining land to the 
south, the Greeks at Naukratis appear to have had only a limited 
intercourse apart from trade. From Herodotus,!1® we learn that 
Psamtik I entrusted to the care of the Greeks certain Egyptian 
children to whom they were to teach the Greek language. These 
children, says Herodotus, so instructed, became the parents of the 
entire class of interpreters in Egypt. From this Lzroux !!7 con- 
cludes that the Greeks at Naukratis freely intermarried with the 
indigenous population. This is in accord with Manarry’s view 1! 
that in the Ptolemaic period, Naukratis had become ‘‘a mere 
Egyptian town.’’ However, it is much more likely that these 


107 Herodotus II. 178. 
108 Athenaeus XV. 18. 
- 109 Herodotus II. 178. 

SOP Pid. ll, al78. 

msSee' below, p. 191. 

112 Herodotus II. 178. 

113 See MALLET, Op. Cit., p. 197. 

114 See Leroux, L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique, p. 103. 

115 See below, p. 198, Athenaeus IV. 32. Cf. Leroux, L’Hellénisation du Monde 
Antique, p. 103: “Nulle part dans le monde antique |’Hellénisme n’avait ainsi un 
commun foyer. Les murs de Naukratis entouraient une sorte de petite Hellade et 
chaque voyageur venu de Gréce retrouvait la ses fréres, ses coutumes, son dialecte 
et ses dieux.” 4 
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interpreters were simply intermediaries between the Greeks and 
the Egyptians in matters of business. Herodotus 1%? says that the 
Egyptians shunned Greek customs, from which we may possibly 


conclude that they did not intermarry with the Greeks. In a 


papyrus %2° which has come down to us from Roman times, there 
is the statement that the Greeks had no éaryayta with the Egyptians. 
Since the fact is mentioned in this papyrus of the Roman period, 
the population of Naukratis would seem to have preserved its 
Greek character,??! until very late. However, aside from Archias,*?? 
who describes five women with Greek names, and characterizes 
them as “the women who dwell in the hollows of Naukratis,” 
we have no evidence as to Greek women colonists apart from 
courtesans, 123, 124, 

The first Persian invasion ??5 seriously affected the prosperity 
of Naukratis.!26 This is evident from the small amount of pottery 
found at Naukratis dating from that period as compared with the 
finds of the preceding and succeeding periods.'77 We may judge 
from Herodotus who visited Egypt during this period, that the 
temples at Naukratis were not at that time considered very famous, 
since he merely mentions them, and does not describe them at 
length as he so often does other temples. 


9 Herodotus II. 7, 9. 

120 P. Compt. R. de l’Acad., 1905, 27. There is in the Cairo Museum a huge 
statue, the inscription on which may imply that there was some intermarriage of 
the Greeks and Egyptians. The statue is Egyptian, and there is on the back of it 
a hieroglyphic inscription which says that it represents an Egyptian named Horemheb. 
His father’s name, Kards, must have been Greek, and, if so, this would imply 
intermarriage. It is stated in the inscription that Horemheb at one time “had 
charge” of the Greek colony of Naukratis. There is no other evidence for an 
Egyptian governor. 

128 MITTEIS-WILCKEN, Papyruskunde, 1, p. 13. 

122 Palatine Anthology, VI. 207. 

123 See Herodotus II. 134—5. 

12% Aelian XII. 63. 

725) Soh 3328.6: 

726 All Egypt during this period was in a disturbed condition. Aahmes died 
while the army of Cambyses was on its march (526 B.c.), and his son, Psamtik Hl, 
had to bear the brunt of the Persian attack. Near Pelusium a battle was fought, 
which the Persians won. Psamtik fled to Memphis, which Cambyses besieged. 
Cambyses took Psamtik prisoner and put him to death together with his son and 
2,000 youths of the leading Egyptian families, Psamtik was the last king of the 
XXVIth Dynasty, ; 

127 PETRIE, Naukratis J, p. 8. 
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About 400 B.c., a native Egyptian dynasty drove out the invaders, 
and for the next forty or fifty years the country was independent. 
Under this native rule, Naukratis may have regained something of 
her old prosperity, but the growth of the city was soon checked 
again by the second Persian conquest in 345 3.c. This perhaps 
did not affect the western part of the Delta so much as the eastern, 
and the Persian rule this time lasted only twelve years. It is 
possible, however, that Naukratis may have lost some of her re- 
gained importance as a trading centre; yet she remained the chief 
city of the Greeks in Egypt until after the conquest of Egypt by 
Alexander. In 331 B.c., Naukratis was permanently superseded 
as a commercial centre by the foundation of Alexandria at the 
very mouth of the Canobic arm of the Nile.!?8 In choosing his 
site for Alexandria, Alexander was no doubt influenced by the fact 
that he could divert to it the trade of this prosperous Greek 
settlement, so that Alexandria might become instead of Naukratis 
the harbour of export trade for Egyptian raw materials and manu- 
factures,229 

Naukratis in her most brilliant days can never have attracted 
to herself the scholars, literary men and artists who flocked to 
Alexandria. In fact, we have no information of any kind concerning 
the presence of learned men or men of letters at Naukratis before 
the Graeco-Roman period. 

The decline of Naukratis, however, was gradual. Under the 
Ptolemies, there is still evidence of her prosperity. Coins were 
struck there by the Greeks under Ptolemy Soter. The only extant 
autonomous coin of Naukratis found on the site is a coin of this 
issue. This was found by Prrriz.%%° Both the style and fabric 
indicate that it belongs to the closing years of the fourth century B.c. 
It has on one side a wreathed female head and below the inscription 
NAY; on the other a beardless head, wreathed, with short flying 


128 EF, BRECCIA (Alexandrea ad Aegyptum, p. 17) says: “ Alexandre n’avait sans 
doute pas prévu que cette ville (i.e., Alexandria), deviendrait la métropole du monde 
hellénistique; toutefois il faut croire qu'il a eu de bonnes raisons pour préférer a 
Canope, proche elle aussi de Naukratis, et déja florissante, le point de la cote qui 
faisait face a l’ile de Pharos; et si les habitants de Canope furent encouragés a 
abandonner leur ancienne ville pour venir habiter la nouvelle, on doit admettre 
qu’Alexandre obéissait, non pas aux suggestions des Naukratites, mais 4 la conviction 
que l’emplacement choisi était plus avantageux que tout autre.” 

a2" Scesbelow,. p- 157. 

139 See Naukratis I, p. 66. 
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hair and below, the inscription AAE, 1! which shows, according 
to Prrrie, that the coin was struck in the name of Alexander.?*? 

It was the policy of the early Ptolemies to reconstruct cities and 
shrines throughout Egypt, and much of Naukratis appears to have ~ 
been rebuilt. This was probably necessary on account of the 
dampness of the site.!? Some of the shrines to the north of the 
city were rebuilt on artificial mounds of sand, heaped over their 
former sites.13* Foundation deposits 15 of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
were found by Prrrire under the four corners of the gate of a 
large limestone structure which was built to fill up the broken 
entrance to the so-called “ Great Temenos.” It is probable that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus also restored the temple of Aphrodite.**° 

At no time during its history did Naukratis have a continuous 
wall surrounding it. We may picture the city in the Ptolemaic 
period with a medley of streets as Perrie outlined them, flanked 
with mud brick dwellings. To the extreme north lay the temenos 
of the Dioscuri. South of that, toward the centre of the town, 
was the temenos of Apollo, the southern wall forming the northern 
boundary of the temenos of Hera. To the east and south-east, 
lay the quarters of the various artisans, the potters’ quarter, and 
the quarters of the copper smelters and iron workers, and, to the 
west, the site on which had once stood the scarab factory. In the 
south-west corner of the town was a group of Ptolemaic houses; 
in the northern part a cemetery of the Hellenistic period.!37 There 
was an older cemetery which has not been excavated, but it is 
supposed to lie under an Arab village north of the town. GARDNER 
sank pits there, and satisfied himself that he had found the site, 
and an Arab brought Hocartn a grave-relief of “not bad period 
and style’? which he had found there.!38 


St HEAD, Historia Numorum, 2nd ed., p. 845. 

132 Naukratis I, p. 67. " 

9 HOGARTH, J.H.S., 1905, p. 109. 

acide eb 

**5 Under the four corners of the gateway, the masonic deposits of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the builder, were found. These consisted of a whole series of little 
models which had been laid in an especially prepared hole. Sand had been poured 
in upon them in such a way as to completely cover them. For a detailed description 
of these foundation deposits, see Epwarps, Egypt and its Monuments, pp. 32 f. 

7° BOUCHE-LECLERQ, Histoire des Lagides, p. 24. 

87 GARDNER, Naukratis II, pp. 21 f. 

8 Hocartu, B.S.A., 1898—99, p. 46. 
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There was a Palaistra at Naukratis, but its site has not been 
determined.*?° A marble inscription found at Naukratis says that 
the Palaistra was dedicated to Apollo by “Cleaenetus, Aristothemius, 
and Maeandrius.” Prrriz, when he made the earliest excavation, 
thought that the site which afterwards proved to be the temenos 
of Hera was the site of the Palaistra,#° but he had no evidence 
for this theory, since we do not know where the Arabs who brought 
it to him, found the inscription on marble which is the only evidence 
of any kind for the Palaistra. 

The evidence for the literary activity of Naukratis during the 
Ptolemaic period will be given in a later chapter.14% 

When Egypt became a Roman province, there seems to have 
been little change in its internal organization,'*? which may be 
accounted for by the fact that it was the peculiar property of the 
Roman Emperors.'43 The Roman conquest of Egypt was little 
more than a change of dynasty.‘4* It is, however, a curious fact, 
that after the beginning of the Roman period, the separate cities 
in Egypt, with the exception of Alexandria, seem to lose their 
individuality. The history of Egypt becomes the history of a country, 
rather than, as it had been under the Ptolemies, the history of 
the various cities. This was characteristic of a change from Greek 
to Roman rule. 

The papyri of the Roman period give us little information concern- 
ing Naukratis; yet it is apparent that it was one of the three chief 
cities in Egypt during the early part of the Roman dominion, 
Alexandria and Ptolemais in upper Egypt being the other two. 
Egypt was ruled by a governor, appointed by Augustus, who had 
the title praefectus Alexandreae et Aegypti, and who was the 
representative of the emperor, to whom his reports were made 
direct. We know little about the constitution of Naukratis under 
the Romans, but it was probably much the same as it always had 
been. From the first it was governed according to Greek ideas, 
Herodotus gives evidence of this for the Persian epoch; Athenaeus 
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for the time of the Antonines.‘* It appears to have kept its se- 
parate magistrates, tiyotyot, under Augustus, and it is mentioned as 
one of the towns in Egypt which kept their senates.7*° Its con- 
stitution seems to have been a compromise between the institutions 
of the Dorians and those of the Ionians.!#7 The supreme magistrates 
were the tyyodyor,1*8 an Ionian institution.'49 The term of their office 
and their functions are not definitely known.1° They have sometimes 
been confused '5! with the npoctdéta: tod éymopiov of Herodotus, **? 
but the power exercised by them seems to have been quite different. *°* 
Hesychius defines a tyotyog as: deywy icyvpétatos, péyrotog. They 
were probably responsible for the general management of the affairs 
of the city; they may have acted as intermediaries for the payment 
of taxes on behalf of the town; and they were doubtless responsible 
to the authorities of the nome for peace and order within the city. 
They also had a share in the common prytaneion, where the male 
citizens dined at the public expense on the birthday festival of 
Hestia Prytanitis, at the Dionysiac festival, and at the assembly of 
Komean Apollo.15+ The xpoctdrat tod éunoplov, the inspectors of the 
emporia and markets, could be appointed only by the citizens of 
the nine towns to whom belonged the Hellenion, namely Chios, 
Teos, Phocaea, Clazomenae, Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassus, Phaselis, 
and Mitylene.'55 Curtius thinks that besides the ttcodyor and the 
Tpootatat, each quarter of the town had its separate officers and 
judicial authorities, and was governed by the elders of the mer- 
cantile body, who, in cases of doubt, might appeal to the decision ~ 
of their respective mother cities.t5° It is, however, possible that 


™4§5 MALLET, Op. Cit., p. 358. 

1*6= MILNE, Op. Cit. pda 

47 Pap. 60, Bibliothéque Nationale. 

“8 The term probably was not used with the same meaning at Naukratis as at — 
Massilia. At Massilia, according to Strabo (IV, p. 179), they were not magistrates, 
but the six hundred life-members of the senate. Atotxotvtat 3° dpistoxoatizirs of 
Mascaktator mavtwv edvouertata avdpiv saxoctwv xatastioavtes ouvésptov Stk Blov 
tadtyy exdvtwy thy tyshy, oDs tywobyous xadodar 
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he does not distinguish between the governors of the different 
quarters and the directors of the market.!57 

That Naukratis kept its old independence to the time of Hadrian, 
may be concluded from the fact that the emperor in 122 a.p., when 
he founded Antinoopolis, which was an independent community, 
adopted the véyor7>® of Naukratis for his new city.?59 

Naukratis maintained some measure of prosperity under the 
Romans. In the second century a.p., it produced such scholars 
as the grammarian and writer on antiquities, Athenaeus,!©° and the 
Greek sophist and lexicographer, Julius Pollux.t6! Prrrie believes 
that the city was probably extinct by the beginning of the third 
century a.p.©? His argument is briefly as follows: The city decayed 
steadily under the empire. By the end of the second century a.p. 
it was useless to maintain its old schools, and Proclus, the last 
teacher,'®3 removed to Athens about 190 A.pD., in consequence of 
civil commotions,!°* probably the Bucolic war in 175 a.p. Naukratis 
was still important in the second century, asit is named by Ptolemy, > 
and its presence in the Peutingerian Map '° shows that it was in 
existence for some time longer. Moreover, Stephanus mentions 
Naukratis towards the end of the fifth century, but there are no 
remains of the city that can be dated later than the middle of 
the third century. Furthermore, the common coins of Alexandria, 
under the late emperors such as Probus and Aurelian, are scarcely 
ever found at Naukratis. Out of the great number issued by the 
Constantine family only one or two have been found there. 

It seems safer to allow with Hocarrn an additional six centuries 
for the decline of Naukratis. It is true that Ammianus Marcellinus 
in his description of Egypt in 362 a.p., in naming its cities,'©” does 
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not mention Naukratis, and the latest evidence that we have for 
learned men at Naukratis is the existence of Athenaeus and Proclus, 
who flourished as late as the beginning of the third century a.D. 
Philostratus tells us %68 that Proclus left Naukratis and went 
to Athens because the former city was in a very disturbed state. 
However, it is not indicated that Proclus left Naukratis because 
the schools there were declining. Had such been the case, Phil- 
ostratus would probably have said so, since he usually gives the 
reasons for a sophist’s change of permanent residence. Furthermore, 
a merchant of Naukratis is one of the characters in the Aethiopica 
of Heliodorus written late in the fourth century. Naukratis was 
included in a list of towns and bishoprics by Hierocles in the 6th 
century and in the Coptic list of Episcopal Sees. It is mentioned 
in the Coptic account of the Martyrdom of the Blessed Epimachus,*°? 
where the saint is brought to Naukratis. The name is not in any 
of the later Coptic Scalae. We may therefore infer that Naukratis 
had lost all of her importance by the tenth century. 


The Commercial Development of Naukratis 


The colonizing movement of Miletus started sometime in the 
eighth century B.c.,*7° and at that time she founded Cyzicus, Sinope, 
and Trapezus.?7! Her other colonies on the southern coast of the 
Euxine may have been established shortly after the foundation of 
Trapezus, but, in general, the greatest period of Milesian colonization © 
falls in the seventh century.*’? During this century, Miletus continued 
her activity on the shores of the Propontis, and the Euxine, and 
by means of the colonies which she established there secured a 
monopoly of the oils, furs, timber, gold, and corn which the region 
offered in abundance.17? At the same time her commerce was 
moving southward, and during the first half of the seventh century, | 
she founded 7 MiAqsiwy zetyog and Naukratis.!7+ ’ | 


768 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 602. 
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The foundation of Naukratis must have given a new impetus 
to the commercial life of Miletus and of all trading Greeks, and 
it certainly did much to secure for the Milesians some seventy 
years later that supremacy of the seas which they held for eighteen 
years.t7° Naukratis throughout her history, was little more than 
a trading-centre. Situated on the Canobic branch of the Nile, she 
had easy access to the Mediterranean, and provided a direct water- 
way to Memphis. From a recently published papyrus fragment,176 
we learn that the city lay on the overland route from Pelusium 
to Canobus, which passed through Heracleopolis, Boubastis, and 
Hermupolis. By the Canobic arm anda canal Naukratis had direct 
communication with Sais, the capital of the kings of the XXVIth 
Dynasty. It was, therefore, admirably located both for commercial 
intercourse with Greek lands and for communication with the interior 
of the Delta. 

Naukratis commanded the rich alluvial fan of the Delta with its 
abundant crops, and furnished an opportunity for trading in Egyptian 
corn.777_ She did not herself cultivate any land,?7® but a large 
amount of Egyptian grain must have passed through her port to 
the shores of Asia Minor, the islands of the Aegean, and Greece. 
Egypt, in the vicinity of Naukratis, was rich in other products 
- which could be exported. Such were salt,?79 natron,?®° alum,?*! 
alabaster,1®? precious metals,18? papyrus,'®+ and linen,'®> all of 
which must have been handled by Naukratite merchants. 

The exports of Naukratis, however, were not confined to the 
natural products of Egypt, for various articles were manufactured 
in the colony for export. Such articles were scarabs,1® pottery,7§7 
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iron implements,**® sculptures,7®° terracotta statuettes, *° and the 
famous Naukratite garland.19! That the manufacture of these things 
was early developed at Naukratis, the excavations prove conclusively. 
From the remains of the town discovered by Perrig, it would seem 
that the workmen of each trade were grouped by quarters.*?? 
East of the temenos of Hera, a large number of kilns were found,** 
and there lived the potters. They were so numerous in the settle- 
ment, that a gate of the city—the gate nearest the potteries— 
was called the “Ceramic Gate.” 19+ At a short distance to the 
south, the iron-smelters worked,?95 as is proved by the heaps of 
ore and slag and the large numbers of instruments and various 
implements which were found there. On the right and on the left, 
lived the smiths and copper smelters,!9® and to the west, near the 
Temple of Aphrodite, was the factory where scarabs,'9’? amulets, 
and other objects in enamelled ware were made. 

Of the foreign trade of Naukratis during the brief period of the 
first colony, we know nothing. We may assume that she traded 
with the mother-city, Miletus. It was the custom of every Greek 
colony to maintain close relations with the mother-city, and this 
was especially true of Naukratis,’°® since she could not extend her 
rule over her barbarian neighbors and become independent of the 
mother-state.t9° These relations were naturally commercial. Ob- 
viously the colony could supply the mother-city with products which 
she was unable to obtain for herself, and vice versa. In these 
early days, the route past Cyprus ?°° was probably much more used — 
in going from Naukratis to Miletus than the ‘more direct route 
lying past Rhodes. We have evidence of this in the fact that 
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Polycharmus?°? says that Herostratus went ashore at Paphos in 
Cyprus on his way to Naukratis, and we know that the Cyprians 
had temples to Aphrodite and the Dioscuri at Naukratis soon after 
her foundation.2°? We can assume then that the people of the 
early colony traded with Cyprus. 

Two events served to increase the size of the first colony and 
develop its trade. In the first place, during the seventh century, 
Cyprus ceased to be the half-way house for Egypt and the route 
shifted to a course lying past the islands of Crete and Rhodes.?°3 
This increased the number of peoples with whom the traders of 
Naukratis came into contact, and it was not long before the Aegine- 
tans and the Samians, probably influenced by this new trade route, 
established a factory there. The Cretans, however, do not seem 
to have traded with Naukratis; at least no Cretan objects have 
been found there. The second event, and by far fhe more important, 
is the decree of Aahmes, shortly after he came to the throne, 
which concentrated all the Greeks in Egypt at Naukratis and made 
that city the only Greek factory in Egypt.2°* It was the only port 
in Egypt through which Greek trade was allowed to pass. To Nau- 
kratis came Ionians from Chios, Teos, Phocaea,?°> and Clazomenae; 
Dorians from Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, and Phaselis; and 
Aeolians from Mitylene.2°° These groups of colonists, instead of 
erecting separate temples to their gods as their predecessors had 
done, united and built the Hellenion, which was at once a temple, 
a fortress in time of danger, city-hall, store-house, and market. In 
spite of this community of interests, these peoples may have traded 
independently of one another. The Rhodians, for instance, if we 
may judge from the large amount of Rhodian pottery found at 
Naukratis, surpassed the other settlers in the development of the 
trade in pottery. The city was now thoroughly cosmopolitan, and 
each people living there must have had commercial relations with 
its mother-city, and often with the other colonies of that mother- 
city. The extent of the export trade of Naukratis may best be 
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determined from the distribution of articles of Naukratite manu- 
facture in the region of the Mediterranean and on the islands of 
the Aegean. These have been found in small quantities in the 
excavations of Cyprus,?°? Samos,?°* Greece,2°? Rhodes,?*° Thera,*** 
Melon,?%? Aegina,?3 Corinth,?!* Sicily,?1% and Italy.2% Very few 
objects coming from Naukratis, or in fact from any part of Egypt, 
have been found at Miletus.??7 In southern Russia, figurines, scarabs, 
&c., have been found dating from the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., 
which are very similar to those found by Perri at Naukratis.?*® 
This may indicate that Naukratis had direct or indirect commercial 
relations with Olbia and Panticapaeum, which were Milesian 
colonies. These objects, if they are Naukratite in origin, may have 
reached the Black Sea colonies by way of Miletus. 

A large proportion of the extant Naukratite remains date from 
the late seventh or sixth centuries B.c.,2%9 and we may conclude 
that by the sixth century Naukratis had reached the height of her 
commercial prosperity. The same date may be assigned to a large 
number of the imported objects discovered at Naukratis.27° It was 
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in the sixth century and in the reign of Aahmes that the brother 
of Sappho came to Naukratis to trade in Lesbian wine.22! Of the 
luxury to which Naukratis had attained at this time, Herodotus?2? 
furnishes further evidence in his account of Rhodopis. Naukratis, 
he says, was proverbially the haunt of famous courtesans, but the 
most famous of these was Rhodopis,?23 who amassed great wealth 
there.22* From the account in Athenaeus,??5 of the festivals in 
the Prytaneion, there is evidence that the inhabitants of Naukratis 
indulged in luxurious living at least until late in their history. 
It is certain that as a haunt of pleasure and luxury, Naukratis was 
the Capri of the ancient world. Moreover, Naukratis gained. a 
scandalous reputation which may fairly be compared to that of 
Port Said to-day as a resort of licentious and dissolute characters, 
and this reputation always clung to the colony. 

With the death of Aahmes and the Persian invasion, Egypt was 
thrown into a disturbed state; yet the restoration of the structures 
in the northern temenos,??° in the first half of the fifth century 
and the reconstruction of the Apollo temple about 440 B.c.,??7 show 
that the colony was not utterly reduced during this period. However, 
the Persian rule seems to have told seriously on the commercial 
prosperity of Naukratis. This is curiously apparent in the pro- 
portion of pottery which Prerrie found on the site. He estimates 
that there was fifty or a hundred times more belonging to the 
century or century and a half before the Persian invasion, than to 
the century and a half during which the country was under Persian 
rule.228 This indicates a sudden falling-off in the amount of commerce 
which the colony handled. 

The next blow to her commercial prosperity was the foundation 
of Alexandria in 331 p.c. The new city, owing to her position, 
dominated the commerce of the Delta and became the natural port 

of export trade for Egypt. Formerly Canobus had guarded the 
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entrance to the Canobic arm, but it lacked the political backing 
given to Alexandria and so could not interfere effectively in the 
monopoly of Greek trade which Naukratis was given under Aahmes. 
The commercial decline of Naukratis after 331 B.c., may be taken 
for granted, but there is no allusion to it in any extant Greek or 
Roman authority. 

In the last quarter of the second century a.p., the riches of the 
sophist Proclus were derived from Naukratis. Philostratus says 
that, after he had emigrated from Naukratis to Athens, he used 
to “receive direct from Egypt regular supplies of incense, ivory, 
myrrh, papyrus, books, and all such merchandise, and would sell 
them to such as traded in such things.’ The books may, of 
course, have been procured by Proclus at Alexandria. This reference 
to Naukratite trading under the Roman Empire is the only one 
that I have been able to find. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Cutts or NAUKRATIS 


In Naukratis there was almost certainly no interference on the 
part of the Egyptians with the religious life of the Greeks.' Each 
new set of colonists who came there brought with them the cult 
which predominated in their mother-city. The close relations which 
usually existed between a colony and its mother-city have already 
been mentioned, and religion was one of the strongest bonds that 
united them. The great number of Greek cults which literary evi- 
dence and excavations show to have existed in Naukratis is thus 
explained. Apollo, Hera, Zeus, Aphrodite, the Dioscuri, and Athena 


had temples there, while the Hellenion, the common foundation of — 


nine Greek centres, namely, Chios, Teos, Phocaea, Clazomenae, 
Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassus, Phasélis, and Mitylene,? was erected 
s0tg QAsctg tv “EAAfvw.3 


* That the kings of the XXVIth Dynasty tolerated other foreign cults than those 
of the Greeks at Naukratis, may be gathered from the fact that the Jews of Ele- 
phantine had a temple to Jah during the pre-Persian period. (See SacHau, Drei 
aramaische Papyrusurkunden, Abh. d. Berl. Akad., 1907, p. 30.) 

2 See Herodotus Il. 178. 
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The oldest of the Greek temples at Naukratis was the temple 
of Apollo, which belonged to the Milesians.* The leading political 
cult of Miletus was from first to last that of Didymean Apollo,‘ 
and the ruins of the Milesian temple to this god are still to be 
seen at Branchidae, a short distance to the south of Miletus.© Though 
we have no such record for the foundation of Naukratis as we 
have for Cyrene under the direction of the oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi,” we may conjecture that the priests of Didymean Apollo 
at Miletus were directly concerned with Egyptian enterprise. Every 
Greek colony had its beginning in the consecration of a sanctuary,® 
and the Milesians, no doubt, erected a temple to Apollo imme- 
diately after their arrival at Naukratis. No trace of this foundation, 
however, was found by Perrie in the second stratum. In the first 
stratum, however, Prerrie found the remains of two temples to 
Apollo, one above the other.? The earlier of these, in view of the 
character of the pottery found there, may be dated perhaps as 


* MALLET, Op. Cit., p. 185. PETRIE found many inscriptional dedications to 
Milesian Apollo. In their most common form, these recorded “either the act of 
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stances, we find AzcAhw cov etut, and in one AndAAw ads etut. See PETRIE, Naukratis I, 
pp. 54f. and 60 ff. From Athenaeus (149d, e), we learn that there were cults of 
Komean and Pythian Apollo at Naukratis, and there is inscriptional evidence that 
between 370 and 360 B.c. Naukratis made contributions to the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. (See DiTTENBERGER, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, Edition III, No. 239.) 
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above, p. 149. 
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early as 640 8.c.!° Herodotus,*" in speaking of Naukratis, mentions 
a temple of Milesian Apollo there, and relates the story that Necho 
consecrated the corselet which he wore during the war with Syria, 
in the mother-temple of Apollo at Branchidae.t? This indicates 
that at this time (608 x.c.), the Egyptians were well acquainted, 
probably through the local cult of Naukratis, with the Apolline 
cult of the mother-city.% 

The remains of the Apollo temples at Naukratis, of which no 
traces are to be seen to-day, lay just north of the centre of the 
site. The earlier temple was of limestone,‘* and was constructed 
on a small mound of sand almost in the middle of a rectangular 
temenos. The temple faced the west.15 We may note that though 
the Naukratite temple was naturally much smaller than the Milesian, 
the measurements of the temenos at Naukratis corresponded closely 


with those of the actual temple at Branchidae.*® The temple itself 


at Naukratis, was small and unpretentious,’? as may be seen from 
the fact, shown by the remains, that it became the practice, as 
time went on, to hammer to bits the older accumulated offerings 
and bury the fragments in ditches about the temples in order to 
make room for the newer offerings.t1® This was the case in many 
of the temples in Naukratis. The colony, however, did not need 
a large temple to Apollo at the time when it was little more than 
a trading counter. 

We do not know what caused the destruction of the first temple 
of Apollo.?® It was still standing when Herodotus visited Egypt 
in 454 B.c. Prrrie suggests that if its destruction could be placed 


£4 


as late as 400 B.c., we might then attribute it to the rebellion of 


the Egyptians against the Persians, but the style of the second 
temple indicates that it was built about 440 B.c.2° There was 


10 Ibid., p. 5. : 
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™? See Naukratis I, p. 6. 
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™6 MALLET, Op. Cit., p. 186. 

7 Ibid., p. 186. Petrie. (Naukratis I, p. 12) estimates that the dimensions of the 
temple were about 25 x 50 ft. 

™ Naukratis I, p. 36. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, ‘p 346. 

1 Naukratis I, p. 8. 
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apparently no great lapse of time between the destruction of the 
first temple and the building of the second. The town had grown 
since the erection of the first temple, but in spite of this, the second 
temple and temenos appear to have been little, if any, larger than 
the first. It is, however, impossible to determine accurately the 
dimensions of the second temple, since all the earth earlier than 
the first temple had been dug away before Perrin visited the city, 
and few remains of the second temple were left.2! The temenos 
wall appears to be contemporary with the second temple, as the 
bricks found in a portion of it are of the same size as those found 
in a portion of the temple wall which remained.?? The temple 
itself stood on a bed fifteen*inches thick, composed of chips of 
the first temple.?3 Prrrre is of the opinion that the second temple 
was made largely of ‘“‘ the finest white marble,”?+ and marble frag- 
ments of it were recovered by him.?5 There were found, for example, 
pieces of marble bearing bead and reel and anthemion patterns. 
But, strangely enough, not one fragment of a column has been 
found, and this would suggest that much of the structure, like 
the first temple, was of limestone, with only marble decorations.?° 
Perrie, however, thinks that the columns may have been carried 
off in the late Roman period as building material for use else- 
where,?”7 and there is abundant evidence for the carrying off of 
columns by the Christians for use in new buildings?® as early as 
the fourth century a.p. 

Polycharmus, in a work on Aphrodite no longer extant, quoted 
by Athenaeus,?9 says that there was a temple of Aphrodite at 
Naukratis in the twenty-third Olympiad (688 B.c.). However, the 
_date given by Polycharmus is probably a few years too early.%° 


Be lbide, ppy 12 i. 

Berlbid. Pp. 15. 
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25 Tbid., p.14. See also Smit, Classical Review, 1887, p. 26. 

2° Naukratis I, p. 14. 

Pie ibid...p. 4. 

28 For evidence of columns robbed from temples by Christians in the 4th century 
A.D., see Zonaras 13. 12, and Julian Letter 29 (Wright). Cf. Libanius, Letter 724 
(Forster), where he intercedes with the emperor on behalf of the Christians who 
had been ordered to restore such columns to the temple authorities. 

29 675 f and 676a and b. 

80 See above, p. 135. 
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Matter thinks that we have in the text of Athenaeus a palaeo- 
graphical confusion between x and p, and that we should read the 
forty-third Olympiad (607—604 B.c.).31 This agrees with GaRDNER’s 
dating, for the fragments of the temple of Aphrodite are all later 
than the earliest finds in the temenos of Apollo, though they are 
earlier than the time of Aahmes.?? Herodotus? in naming the 
temples at Naukratis, says nothing about a temple of Aphrodite. 
In his time, the trade route between Greece and Egypt had ceased 
to lie past Cyprus, but the cult of Aphrodite must have continued to 
flourish since her temple was twice rebuilt, namely about 400 and 
300 B.c.3+ Perris did not discover the site of the temple to Aphrodite 
until the beginning of the second season’s work on the site, and 
Garpner, to whom Petrie left the work of clearing away,?* found 
three temples to the goddess, one above another, which were clearly 
identified by means of inscriptions discovered in the vicinity.*° 
These temples were situated toward the south-west of the town 
in its most central and most thickly populated part, near the scarab 
factory.3? The finds indicate that they date from about 600, 400, 
and 300 B.c.3° respectively, but these are only approximate dates, 
and the first temple, at least, may have been some years earlier. 
This temple and the great altar which stood before its eastern 
door were built upon the hard mud that underlies the whole town 
of Naukratis. There is little doubt that the temple of Aphrodite 
was one of the first temples at Naukratis, and without question, 
it was the first building to occupy the site on which it stood. The 
earliest of the three temples was a simple oblong building, with 


aly MALLETS OpnGit, parsse 
2 See Naukratis II, p. 37 for the date of the temples of Aphrodite. 
Bea 178s 
** See Naukratis IT, p. 37. 
SES TDIds, Pps ll te 
GARDNER (Naukratis IJ, pp. 62 ff.) has given a full discussion of the dedications 
to Aphrodite found at Naukratis. They were painted on ornate bowls which had 
the white ground of their interior and exterior decorated with animals painted in 
red; on white glazed Naukratite ware, in some cases painted in brown; incised on 
Naukratite vases, on various rough ware, on flat plates with raised edges, on black 
and red bowls, on Cyrenaic vases, &c. There are in the inscriptions many repetitions 
of avédyxev and ti ‘Appodity, and the names of numerous obscure dedicators. It is 
interesting to notice the nationalities of some of these dedicators. 706 and 757 of 
GARDNER were dedicated by Chians, and 741 was dedicated by an Egyptian. 

*7 Naukratis IT, p. 34. 
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a door in its eastern wall, divided within into two compartments, 
the cella and the opisthodomus, by a smaller wall, in the middle 
of which was a communicating door. Inside, the walls of the temple 
were covered with a thin coating of plaster which bore no signs 
of decoration, though the plaster itself remained over a considerable 
part of the surface of the walls. The floor of the temple was 
composed of a similar but thicker coat of plaster. Not very long 
after the temple was built, it became necessary to raise this floor, 
so that a second horizontal layer of plaster was found about a 
foot above the first. This second floor covered a portion of the 
space before the temple and that between the temple and the 
great altar. 

This altar was composed of a thin casing of mud-bricks, covered 
on the outside with a double layer of plaster, dating from two 
different periods, and filled inside with ashes, doubtless, as GARDNER 
suggests, those of victims who had been offered as burnt sacrifices 
to the goddess Aphrodite. Before the altar, a flight of steps led 
up from the temple, and on each side was a small wing, all 
composed of mud-brick, coated with plaster. A small cornice 
surmounted the altar itself. It seems very certain that the altar 
was wholly buried before the second temple was built. 

The temenos was irregular in shape. On the north, south and 
west, and also on the northern part of the east side, its boundary 
wall was probably built at the same time as the temple itself, and 
remained through the later periods. Another portion of this wall 
on the east side was constructed at a later time, but it was appar- 
ently earlier than the second temple. In the northern part of 
the temenos lay two wells, made of cylinders of pottery, and having 
a depth of twenty and twenty-three feet respectively. They both 
belonged to the first temple, and in later times were probably 
forgotten or lost, as they became covered over with earth and 
refuse. 

It is difficult to determine at what date this first temple to 
Aphrodite was destroyed, but it seems very probable that its des- 
truction may be attributed to some calamity which befell the city 
of Naukratis during the Persian invasion. 

A second temple was founded upon the top of the walls of 
this first building, though it was not of exactly the same dimen- 
sions as the first building and did not occupy exactly the same 
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site. It was longer and wider, extending both in front, towards 
the east, and behind towards the west, beyond the boundaries of 
the first structure. Its northern wall was beyond that of the original 
temple, but its southern wall lay a little within the old limit, 
an attempt, no doubt to locate the second temple nearer the centre 
of the temenos. The door in the dividing wall between the cella 
and the opisthodomus, seems, from the evidence of the excavations, 
to have been close to the north wall, and not in the centre as in 
the first temple. The outside wall was probably continuous all 
around the back of the temple. 

Apparently there was no attempt made to replace the great altar 
which had existed in the time of the first temple, a fact which 
seems to have involved some alteration in the eastern wall of the 
temenos. Two portions of this wall seem to belong to the same 
date as the walls of the second temple. One of these ended in 
a square pillar, which in all probability formed one side of the 
gateway which led up to the temple at this time. 

The third temple was built upon the walls of the second, but 
it was different in arrangement from the two which had preceded 
it, since it contained only one chamber which occupied all the 
space within the outer walls. Its dimensions were somewhat smaller 
than those of the second temple, yet a little larger than those of 
the first. Some portions of wall to the west of the enclosure belonged 
to the same period as the third temple, but it is the opinion of 
Garpner, that they were scarcely massive enough to have formed 
part of the boundary wall. The excavations did not make it possible 
to determine whether the boundary wall at the back of the temple 
still existed, but to the north and south portions of the earliest 
wall still remained.39 

That these temples probably belonged to the Cyprians, the wor- 
shippers of Graeco-Phoenician Astarte, is indicated by the fact that 
in the open trench north of the temenos Garpner discovered several 
statuettes *° which closely resemble those of Astarte found in Cyprus. 
They represent a draped female figure, holding some object in 
front of her breast with one hand, while she supports her drapery 
with the other.4? It was no doubt a statuette of this sort which 


% Ibid., p. 33. 
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Herostratus*? is said to have brought from Cyprus and consecrated 
in the temple of Aphrodite at Naukratis.4? She appears in this 
story as the saviour from shipwreck of a Greek sailor who was 
sailing from Paphos to Naukratis, bearing with him a little statuette 
of Aphrodite. As he was sailing along near the coast of Egypt, 
a storm overtook him, and the sailors entreated the sacred image 
to save them. Suddenly green myrtle covered everything, the ship 
was filled with the sweetest odor, and there was a great calm.*# 
Probably Aphrodite was worshipped at Naukratis as a sea-goddess 
(Aphrodite Euploia),*5 and the only extant coin which was certainly 
struck at Naukratis has on one side a head with necklace and 
earring, identified as that of Aphrodite by Heap*® in his first 
edition (1887).47 In his second edition (1g11),*® however, Heap 
omits the reference to Aphrodite.*9 It is remarkable that no record 
of the cult of Poseidon has been found at Naukratis. 

North of the temple of Apollo, Perrire found the remains of the 
temenos of the Dioscuri.°° It was difficult to trace this, and PETRIE 
says of the remains, ‘ Part of the east wall is distinct enough, as 
the Arabs have dug away the buildings of mud-brick on either 
side, leaving a bank of loose blown sandy earth coating the wall 
for a few feet thick; while the wall itself they have partly dug 
away, thus leaving a trench in the midst of a high ridge of sandy 
ground. This first called my attention to it, and fragments of a 
wall can still be traced on the southern side of the space; the 
northern side I could only conjecture by the ground being cleared 
entirely away to the basal mud in nearly a straight line with 
remains of walls and heaps of earth left on either side; it could 


42 Athenaeus, 675 f ff. 

43 See MALLET, Op. Cit., p. 154, and Petrie, Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, p. 41. 

44 FaRNELL, Cults of the Greek States, Vol. ll, p. 637. 
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46 FARNELL (Cults of the Greek States, Vol. ll, p. 687) follows HEAD in iden- 
tifying the figure on the coin as that of Aphrodite. 

47 Historia Numorum, p. 718. 

48 p. 845. 

49 In the British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandria and the Nomes 
(1892), the head is described as follows: “ Head of Aphrodite?” 

50 See Naukratis I, p. 16. Dedications to the Dioscuri were found inscribed on 
potsherds at Naukratis by PETRIE and GARDNER. They served to confirm the iden- 
tification of the site where they were found. There are many repetitions of avelnnev 
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hardly have joined the east wall squarely, looking to the houses 
traced on the outside of the wall. The west side is hard to under- 
stand; if the fragments be those of the wall, it was thinner than 
the others.” 5! 

A sufficient number of inscriptions on pottery dedicated to the 
Dioscuri were found to identify the temenos, but the temple itself 
was not discovered until a year later, during GarpNer’s work on 
the site. After a very little earth had been removed, some oblong 
structures made of mud-brick and faced with plaster, were found 
in the temenos. These were clearly either the bases of pillars, 
or the lower portion of the pillars themselves. Thus was discovered 
the portico before a small temple, which faced the west, as is usual 
in the case of a temple which is dedicated to heroes and not to 
a god.*? 

The walls and pillars of this temple were built of unbaked 
mud-brick, which was covered with a coat of plaster. At the time 
that the temple was discovered, this plaster was still in place on 
the pillars in front and presented a plain white surface. The 
stucco on the inner walls of the cella of the temple 53 had, however, 
peeled off, but was to be found lying at their base in large quan- 
tities. The building had only a single chamber, a variety of the 
ordinary temple “in antis.”” It was not possible to trace all of 
the cella walls; the north one was almost perfect; the one on the 
east could be made out only with difficulty; and the southern wall 
had entirely disappeared, though it was taken for granted that it 
corresponded exactly with the one on the north. Portions of three 
pillars remained on the west, which exactly corresponded in their 
size and position to the requirements of a symmetrical portico of 
four pillars. The ends of the cella walls, contrary to the rule, 
projected considerably beyond the front row of pillars. Curiously — 
enough too, these were oblong pillars and not round columns. Again, 
the arrangement of the pillars was strange, as the one at each end 
had its outer side contiguous to the cella wall. In this way, the 
projecting ends of the cella walls, which may have been covered 


5t Naukratis I, p. 16. 
52 Naukratis I, p. 11. 
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by a gable roof, enclosed a sort of pronaos, which was separated 
by the row of pillars from the cella inside,5+ 

This temple, like the temple to Aphrodite, was almost certainly 
of Cyprian origin. We know that the cult of the Dioscuri flourished 
in Cyprus, and especially at Citium,** where several fragments of 
figurines were discovered which represent a nude male figure on 
horseback, his coat blowing in the wind, and his head covered 
with a helmet like a Phrygian bonnet. These suggest a cavalier 
god like the Dioscuri.** We cannot determine with any certainty 
the exact date at which the sanctuary to the Dioscuri at Naukratis 
was erected. PErRix assigns it to a date later than the first temple 
ef Apollo (7.e., 640 B.c.), for near one of the pillars, about eighteen 
feet from the base, a large mud-brick was discovered, with a 
dedication to Milesian Apollo,’? and this must have come from the 
neighboring temenos. Perrie*® has calculated that the temple was 
almost contemporary with the second temple of Apollo. Some of 
the vases and inscriptions found there, however, belong to a date 
earlier than this.°° It may well have been contemporary with the 
first temple of Aphrodite (600 B.c., or a little earlier). 

The temple of Hera at Naukratis was not identified by Perrir. 
He conjectured that it was situated to the north-west of the temple 
of Apollo, because he found in that neighborhood a piece of pottery 
dedicated to Hera, and one or two other pieces bearing the name 
of Hera were found there.°° Garpner found the temenos during 
the following year.©t He discovered a stone which bore the in- 
scription tepdv Atdg Anotpomatov 62 (“* sacred to Zeus who averts evil”), 
and accordingly suspected that this was a temple site. It proved 
to be the site of the temple, not of Zeus, but probably of Hera. 
Herodotus ®? says that this temple belonged to the Samians. From 
what we know of the importance of the Heraeum®%* at Samos, to 
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which Aahmes made offerings in the time of Polycrates,®* one 
might reasonably suppose that the Samian temenos of Hera at 
Naukratis would have yielded important finds. But this was not 
so.66 The site of the temenos lies just south of the temenos of 
Apollo, in the place which Perrie originally regarded as the Pa- 
laistra.©?7 He found no inscriptions that would identify the site 
as dedicated to Hera, but GarpNerR came upon several such in- 
scriptions on potsherds.©* The walls of the temenos, which were 
extensive, had previously been completely traced by PeTriz, who 
thought that they were the walls of the Palaistra.©® In clearing 
away the surface soil, GarpNer~found some traces of buildings. 
‘‘The most important of these presented an oblong plan, and its 
internal measurements were 56 feet from N. to S., 18 feet ro inches 
from. E, to W. It was surrounded by a low wall of mud-brick, 
about twenty-six inches thick—much too thin to be the outer wall 
of a building of such dimensions. The whole space within the 
wall had been carefully levelled, and had been covered with sand. 
Hence it seems clear that what is now left is only the foundation 
of an edifice once built of stone, surrounded, as in other cases at 
Naukratis, by a retaining wall of mud-brick. The levelled surface 
is at a level of about 300 inches above the datum: thus this building 
ranks among the earliest at Naukratis. Was it the temple of Hera? 
This is a question which cannot now be answered decisively; but 
its position and dimensions make such an identification extremely 
probable. The chief objection is that its narrower ends face north © 
and south, not east and west, as is usual in the case of temples. 
But this is not a fatal objection; instances of such a situation are 
well known, as, for instance, in the case of the temple at Bassae. 
' & Herodotus Il. 182: todro 8° és Lauov tH “Hon elxcvas Ewutod Stpaciag EvAtvas, ait 
ev Ta vy@ tH peythy tedato En xal to péypr gucd, Omiobe tav Ovpéwv. 2s wév voy Lauov 
avébyxe xata Eewvinv tiv &wutod te xat MoAuxpateos tod Aldxeoc. “To the Samian Hera 
he (i.e., Aahmes) gave two statues of himself made of wood, which stood in the 


great temple, behind the doors, even until my time. He dedicated these at Samos 


on account of the friendship which existed between him and Polycrates, the son of 
Aeaces.”’ 


6° Naukratis II, p. 60. 
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But, on the other hand, there are here no exigencies of the ground 
to necessitate any such arrangement. On the whole, however, we 
seem hardly justified in asserting that a building of such dimen- 
sions, situated in the temenos of Hera, cannot have been the temple 
of the goddess. 

“One other structure calls for mention, though its intention cannot 
now be discovered. This structure appears to be the lower part of 
two pillars, with a plaster floor between them; the level of their 
foundation is about a foot above that of the building just described. 
They are in a line with its east wall, at a distance of about nine 
feet from its southern extremity. But whether they formed a part of 
another building, or are an independent construction, of which we 
cannot now conjecture the use, must remain in uncertainty.” 7° 
_ The temple of Hera was certainly built later than the first temples 
of Apollo and Aphrodite, since the Samians came to Naukratis later 
than the Milesians and the Cyprians.7? Herodotus 7? names it among 
the temples which existed at Naukratis in the time of Aahmes. In 
his reign the Samians had long been established at Naukratis, and 
the temple was probably built at least as early as the beginning of 
the sixth century. 

That Zeus had a temple at Naukratis belonging to the Aeginetans, 
we know from Herodotus.7? Its site has not been identified.’* It 
was evidently dismantled and portions of it scattered, since the stone 
inscribed to Zeus Apotropaios was found near the temple to Hera. 
We have no definite information about the age of the temple, though 

‘it seems reasonable to suppose that it was built about the same time 

as the temple to Hera, since the Aeginetans and the Samians appear 
- to have established themselves at Naukratis about the same time.’ 
Of the development of the cult of Zeus in Naukratis, we know 
nothing. Dedications to Theban Zeus have been found among the 
ruins of the city, but these refer to Zeus Ammon, that is, to Egyptian 
Zeus, rather than to a divinity of Greek origin.’° 
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Probably there was also at Naukratis a temple to Athena, though 
no remains of it have been found. It is not mentioned by Herodotus 
in his list of temples, but an inscription’? referring to a priest of 
Athena was found by Prrrre at Naukratis. A temple to Athena 
may have been erected by the Rhodian colony early in the reign 
of Aahmes, soon after it came to Naukratis, or perhaps slightly 
earlier by a few Rhodians who made their way to Naukratis and 
settled there before the decree of Aahmes. The Egyptians identified 
the Rhodian Athena with their own goddess Neith, and Aahmes 
sent presents to her temple in Lindos.7® 

The latest of the Greek temples at Naukratis, the Hellenion, 
dates from the reign of Aahmes, who gave the city of Naukratis 
to the Greeks to dwell in; “to those who only wished to trade 
upon the coast, and did not want to fix their abode in the country, 
he granted certain lands where they might set up altars and erect 
temples to the gods. Of these temples, the grandest and most famous, 
which is also the most frequented, is that called ‘the Hellenion,’ 
built conjointly by the Ionians, Dorians, and Aeolians.”79 The 
site of this temple was discovered by Hocartu in 1898—gg.®° PETRIE 
had previously identified it with the area called the Great Temenos, 
lying at the southern end of the city in surroundings which were 
distinctly Egyptian.§% This vast area yielded only Egyptian objects, 
and there were no indications of a temple, so that Perrie himself 
concluded that the Hellenion was nothing but a fort.82- The temenos 
discovered by Prrrre to the north much more nearly fits the facts 
given about the temple by Herodotus.** It is situated at the Greek 
end of the site; all the remains found in it are Greek, dating from 
the sixth century downwards; many dedications to various Greek 
gods were found within the enclosure.8*+ That the deities had their 


shrines apart within the structure is indicated by the fact that the - 
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dedications to Aphrodite and the Dioscuri were found in distinct 
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“pockets.” 5 But for the identification of the site, the most im- 
portant evidence is the numerous dedications Beets toig “EAXAyw, “ to 
the gods of the Hellenes.” 8° This implies a community of worship 
such as we should expect in the Hellenion. 

For the cults of Dionysus and Hestia at Naukratis, we have the 
evidence of Athenaeus, himself a native of Naukratis.*?7 He is quoting 
from the book which Hermeias wrote on Grynean Apollo, and says 
that at Naukratis they dine in the Prytaneion on the birthday of 
Hestia Prytanitis,*® and at the Dionysia. The ceremony on these 
occasions was as follows: All of them came “in white robes, which 
even up to the present time they call garments of the city-hall 
(Prytaneion). And when they have sat down, they rise upon their 
knees, making a libation, while the herald of the sacrifice repeats 
the prayers which have been handed down from their fathers. 
After this, they sit down, and each of them takes two cups of 
wine, with the exception of the priests of Pythian Apollo and Dio- 
nysus; for to each of these is given a double quantity of wine and 
of the other portions. Then a loaf of white bread is set before 
each one of them, made wide and flat, on which another loaf is 
placed, which they call ‘Cribanites’ (i.e., baked in a pan), and 
pork, and a little dish of barley or some vegetable which is in 
season, and two eggs and a cheese and dry figs and a cake and 
a garland. And whatever maker of sacrifice prepares anything 
beyond these, is fined by the magistrates who are called tyodyor. 
Those who eat in the city hall are not allowed to bring anything 
extra to eat; they eat only these things and give what is left 
over to their slaves.... And it is not possible for any woman to 
go into the city hall, except the flute girlk And no aig may be 
brought into the city hall.” 6° 

85 Ibid. 

86 Ibid. ‘ 

87 Athenaeus, 149D; F.H.G., Vol. Il, p. 80, Col. Il, Hermeias. 

88 From Syros, Lesbos, and Sinope, we have inscriptional evidence of the cult 
of Hestia [putavela, Hestia “of the city-hall.” 

(1) Syros: C.L.G. add. 2347: Snip tig tév Adtoxpatépwy Mapxov AdpnAlov xat Aovziov | 
Adpndlov ... velung... & Sijpos 6 Luptwy. EXed0epos... aby yuvatzl “Ovysrpopw . .. 
amacas tas vourCorévas Quotas exahArgoncey ov OAov eviautod “Eotlx Iputaveta nat 
tots GAdots Oeotc. 

(2) Lesbos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 424, inscr. Ist cent. B.c. “Eotlag Mputavetas. 

(3) Sinope: Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 1901, p. 354: Dedication to 17 ‘Kotla 


IIputavely. See also Amer. Journ. Arch., 1905, P- Sas 
89 Athenaeus, 149 D.—1I50 A. 
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Since we do not know the date of Hermeias,®% it is impossible 
to decide to what period this ritual belongs, but it was probably 
considerably before the date of Athenaeus (i.e., second century A.D.). 

It is hard to understand the birthday festival of Hestia in the 
Prytaneion. In the proper personal sense, Hestia had no birthday 
at all, since her anthropomorphic tradition was never sufficiently 
developed.2t She was a relic of animism, the spirit of the hearth, 
and FarNeELL accordingly interprets the festival given in her honour 
as “the feast commemorating the foundation of the Prytaneion or of 
the public hearth,” i.e., “ the birthday ”’ of the public hearth. Every 
Prytaneion cherished such a hearth fire. FARNELL seems to be mis- 
taken in regarding her birthday feast as part of a festival of Apollo, 
for Hermeias implies that it is a distinct festival. 

No remains of a temple to Dionysus at Naukratis have been 
discovered, but some images of the god were found on the site. 
One of the most interesting of these is the terracotta in the British 
Museum, which represents a young satyr and the boy Dionysus? 
playing with a bunch of grapes. Also, there are in the British 
Museum numerous terracotta statuettes representing the misshapen, 
grotesque Egyptian god Bes, which were found at Naukratis. One 
of these statues represents the god carrying an idol; another portrays 
him as a warrior holding a shield in one hand, and brandishing 
a sword in the other. This god seems to have originated in the 
land of Punt, but in his wanderings through the world, he gained 
a strong foothold, not only in Egypt, but in Arabia, in Asia, and — 
in the islands of the Aegean. He was identified by the Greeks with 
Dionysus.°? The numerous statuettes of Bes that come from Nau- 
kratis, show that he was well established there; Athenaeus, in the 
above passage, refers to the festivals of Dionysus, and his priest, 
like the priest of Apollo, had special privileges.°* The association 
here of Apollo and Dionysus is natural and was derived from 
Delphi. . 

Probably from the first the Greek colonists in Egypt identified 
their own divinities with the gods of the Egyptians. Their readiness 

°° PauLy-Wissowa, Hermeias (6). 

*t FARNELL, Cults of the Greek States, Vol. V, p. 348. 

re The figure of Dionysus is well preserved, but that of the satyr is lacking below 
the hips; the figure stands on a wooden block. 


°° BruGscu, Egypt Under the Pharaohs, |, p. 137. 
°* 149 D—I50 A. 
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to do this may be seen in the second book of Herodotus, where 
he frequently uses the Greek name of a god when he is clearly re- 
ferring to an Egyptian divinity. For example, in Book II, Chapter 29, 
in speaking of Meroe, he says, ‘ The only gods worshipped by the 
inhabitants are Zeus and Dionysus.” These are the counterparts 
of Ammon and Osiris. Fascinated by the antiquity of the Egyptian 
civilization, the Greeks were quite disposed to recognize the 
superiority of the Egyptian priests who were the guardians of the 
religious traditions. One Greek god after another was identified 
with some divinity in the Egyptian pantheon.95 The identification 
of the Greek Athena with the Egyptian Neith, the confusion of 
Theban Zeus with Zeus Ammon, and the identification of Dionysus 
with Bes have already been referred to. In the vicinity of Nau- 
kratis, according to Plato, arose the cult of the god, Theuth (the 
Greek Hermes), to whom was sacred the Ibis.9° Also at Naukratis, 
we find Greek and Egyptian gods closely associated. For example, 
in one of the numerous little terracotta shrines in the British Museum, 
which were found at Naukratis, there is represented a female 
deity identified with Aphrodite. The hair of the goddess is dressed 
in the Egyptian fashion, and in the pilasters are crouching figures 
of Bes. 

The amalgamation of the Greek and Egyptian gods is also illus- 
trated by a group of terracottas found at Naukratis dating from 
150 B.C. to 250 A.D. Most of the heads and figures in this group 
are male, and they seem to be connected with the worship of Horus. 
HocartuH says, “From Plutarch?’ as well as from other sources, 
it is apparent that at least two deities of the name of Horus were 
recognized by the Egyptians. Of these one Har-uer (‘ Horos the 
elder’), called by the Greeks ‘Apodygtc, was the son of Nat and Ra, 
the sun god (or, according to a second account, of Isis and Osiris, 
who had been lovers before their birth); and the other, Har-pe-khred 
(Horos the child), the Greek ‘Agnexpdtyc, was the son of Isis and 
Osiris after the death of the latter. These two deities were originally 
entirely distinct. The one was Horos the sun god, the other Horos 
the son of Isis. ‘ The blending of the two divinities was a sub- 
sequent development’... The name of Horos is rarely used without 


°8 JoucuET in L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique, p. 313. 
°° Plato, Phaedrus 274 C. See also, p. 176 f. 
27 De Iside et Osiride, 355 EF, 356A, 375 F. 
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attribute or epithet;.... nearly every locality has its particular 
Horos, designated by a special surname... The difference in name 
seems to denote no more than the different point of view from 
which the deity was regarded.... 

“ At Naukratis, if not elsewhere, there seems to have been an 
amalgamation of the powers and attributes assigned to Horos in 
the aspects in which he was worshipped in various localities. To 
anticipate a little, he is apparently regarded as son of Isis, the 
sun god, the god of the moon and the god of fertility. Further 
his type is commingled with that of Khonsupekhred, who was 
primarily a lunar deity. In only a few cases is it possible to 
distinguish between the two deities, and it seems probable that 
even in those cases the distinction is unwise. It is doubtful if, 
at the date to which these terracottas are to be assigned, the 
Egyptians themselves discriminated clearly between them, for at 
this time, and at an earlier date too, a pantheistic tendency had 
made its mark upon the religions of Egypt; and it is not likely 
that the Greeks of Naukratis would be careful to maintain any 
unimportant differentiation which may have existed in the allied 
worships which they borrowed. It was a time indeed of the assi- 
milation of types and deities, when Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
gods became merged one in another, if any slight similarity appeared 
to warrant or support the identification; and Horos did not escape 
the process. According to Plutarch, Apodyets was called the elder 
Horos (Har-uer) by the Egyptians, and Apollo by the Greeks,8 
but Horos seems also to have been associated with the vivifying 
and fertilizing powers of nature, usurping to some extent the réle 
of Dionysus, who was identified with Osiris. Moreover the evidence 
of the terracottas points to the importation into his worship of 
some of the less desirable features of the religions of Asia Minor, 
unless the origin of the phallic types is to be looked for in the 
cult of Har-min or in the phallic side of Osiris worship. If we 
add that Harpokrates was in later times regarded as the ward of 
Bes, and that Horos, the sun god, was entirely confused with that 
deity, we have, I think, completed the list of identifications, &c., 
which have a bearing on the terracottas.... A careful examination 


* Cf. CLG. 4859: drip Bactrég Htorcuatov xat Baadloons KAcondtpas tiie adeho7is 
++ Aporpst, Oem peyedw “AmddAwve zat toig cuvvdors Oeots tov ayxov of év ta "OnBiry 
Tasaowevot meCot zal tamets xat of KAAOL : 
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and comparison of the terracottas reveal a gradual and continuous 
development of the type of Harpokrates as known from Egyptian 
monuments and fayence sepulchral figures. In these he is represented 
as a child, often in the lap of his mother Isis, and still more fre- 
quently in conjunction with figures of Isis and Nephthys (Nebthat). 
He is bald save for a large lock, which springs from the head above 
the right ear and falls down on the right shoulder, and is usually, 
if not invariably, naked. He is generally shown with the forefinger 
of his right hand upon his lips and with the pschent, the combined 
crowns of upper and lower Egypt, upon his head.... 

“The Naukratite craftsmen do not seem to have felt themselves 
bound in any way to one particular type, and, though this fact appears 
curious when one considers that the Harpokrates type was already 
fixed at the date at which the Greeks of Naukratis admitted him 
to their Pantheon, an explanation may perhaps be found in the 
very fact that he was to them a foreign and new divinity, for 
whose peculiar attributes they would not have the conservative 
respect felt by his older worshippers.” 9 

Certain other gods of the Egyptian Pantheon, the Greeks at 
Naukratis seem to have adopted at first, at least, without any 
attempt to alter the traditional types, for example, Isis.%0° There 
is in the Cairo Museum a statuette of unknown provenance, which 
represents this goddess seated on a throne suckling the child of 
Horus. There is nothing Greek about the piece except the in- 
scription. This mentions a certain Pythermos, who in the opinion 
of Epcar was an Ionian Greek resident in Egypt, perhaps an in- 
habitant of Naukratis or of the Hellenikon at Memphis.%! The 
form of the letters indicates that the work dates from the fifth 
century or the end of the sixth.'%0?? We know from another in- 
scription that there was at Naukratis a cult of Isis Havvoxpdtetpa, 
“all powerful.” 103 


°° Hocartu in B.S.A, 1898—99, pp. 86 f. 

100 FpGAR, J.H.S., 1904, p. 337. 

poids 

OEE hail. 

103 Pap. Oxyrhynchus XI, 1915, m. 1380, 1. 20. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PROSOPOGRAPHIA NAUKRATITICA ? 


Tue following is a list in alphabetical order of all the natives 
of Naukratis of whom I have been able to find mention in Greek 
Literature and inscriptions: 

I. Anticlea is mentioned by Archias? together with Bitinna, 
Philaenis, Heracleia, and Aristoteleia, as a dweller in the “ hollows 
of Naukratis,” and she is said to offer beautiful gifts to Aphrodite, 
the goddess of marriage. She is described by Archias as “ fair- 
haired,” and she offers to the goddess a “fan which hides the 
bastard wind and wards off the violent heat.” She was probably 
a courtesan. Nothing further is known of her. 

II. Apollonius of Naukratis. Apollonius of Naukratis lived at 
the end of the second century a.p. He was a pupil of Adrian and 
Chrestus. Like most of the sophists whom Naukratis produced, 
Apollonius spent a great part of his life in Athens. He taught 
Rhetoric there as the rival of Heracleides,? and there he remained 
until his death at the age of seventy. His specialty was political 
oratory, and Philostratus tells us that his style was ‘“ restrained 
and moderate, but little suited to controversy; for it lacked rhetorical 
amplitude and force.”’* Our only source for his life is Philo- 
stratus. ° 

III, Apollonius Rhodius (fl. 1st half of 4th century B.c.). It is 
uncertain where Apollonius Rhodius was born. Suidas and Strabo ® 
call him an Alexandrian, but Athenaeus” and Aelian® describe him 
as “the Rhodian or Naukratitan.” We may assume that he was 
a native of Naukratis, but, while very young, he removed to 
Alexandria, where we know the better part of his life was spent. 
The epithet “the Rhodian,” by which he is generally known, he 
adopted after he had retired from Alexandria, because of his 


* Since Pliny (Nat. Hist. V. 64) uses the adjective Naucratiticum (see p. 196), 
I have used that form here. 
? Archias, Palatine Anthology, VI. 207. See below, p. 195. 
Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 615. 
Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 599 (Wright). 
Lives of the Sophists, p. 599. 
655. 
VII, 283. 
Hist. Anim, XV. 23. 
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quarrel with Callimachus, If Apollonius was a native of Naukratis, 
there was a special point to the attack which Callimachus made 
on him in the /bis. Callimachus may have called his satire on 
him the Jbis, because that bird was held peculiarly sacred to 
Naukratis.? 

IV. Aristophanes. Athenaeus* states that Heliodorus in his book 
Concerning the Acropolis,‘* says that Aristophanes, the comic poet, 
was a Naukratitan by birth. This tradition has never been accepted 
by scholars. Other traditions make Aristophanes a Rhodian, an 
Aeginetan, an Egyptian, and a native of Camirus.?2 He was almost 
certainly an Athenian by birth, of the tribe of Pandionis and the 
Cydathenaean Deme. During his life-time, he made various attacks 
on Cleon, and Cleon, in revenge, brought accusations against him 
with a view to depriving him of his civic rights, but without success. 
It was these accusations which gave rise to these varying traditions. 

\Y. Aristoteleia. Aristoteleia is another of the five women named 
by Archias '? as dwellers in the “ hollows of Naukratis”’ who offer 
beautiful gifts to Aphrodite, the goddess of marriage. She bears 
her father’s name. She is pictured by Archias offering “‘the beautiful 
coil of a snake” an anklet to Aphrodite. 

VI. Aristothemius. Our only reference to Aristothemius occurs 
on a marble inscription found by Perri at Naukratis.'+ This 
says that Aristothemius, Cleaenetos, and Maeandrius dedicated the 
Palaistra (one of the most important buildings at Naukratis in the 
fifth century) to Apollo. 

VII. Athenaeus. Athenaeus, the writer of the Deipnosophistae, 
Banquet of Learned Men, was a native of Naukratis.t? Suidas says 
that he lived ‘in the time of Marcus,” but it is uncertain whether 
he refers to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (270-275 a.D.), or the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla, 211-217 a.D.). 
Oppian, who wrote the Halieutica dedicated to Caracalla, lived a 
little before Athenaeus;?° Commodus was dead when Athenaeus 


° Mooney, Zhe Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius (1912), pp. 8 f. 
49:23,20 FE. 

™ Nothing further is known of this work. 

12 See KarBEL’s article, Aristophanes, in Pauly -Wissowa. 

13 Archias, Palatine Anthology, VI. 207. 

14 See above, p. 149. 

15 See Athenaeus, VII. 301 C. 

™ Athenaeus I, p. 13. 
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wrote,!”7 so that Athenaeus may have been born during the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, and flourished under his successors. Athenaeus 
mentions the death of Ulpian;?® therefore part of his work was 
written after 228 a.p., the date assigned by Dio Cassius*® to the 
death of Ulpian, Athenaeus, like many other Naukratitans, was_ 
educated at Alexandria.2° At Alexandria he lived from 170 A.D. 
to 239 A.p., and later in Rome.?! Apparently he did not return to 
Naukratis. 

VIII. Bitinna. Bitinna is another of the five women of Naukratis 
mentioned by Archias?? as a ‘‘ dweller in the hollows of Naukratis” 
and a worshipper of Aphrodite, the goddess of marriage. She offers 
sandals to the goddess. 

IX. Cleaenetus. Cleaenetus was one of the three men who 
dedicated the Palaistra at Naukratis to Apollo.?3 Nothing more is 
known of him. 

X. Cleomenes. Cleomenes of Naukratis was appointed by Alexander 
the Great as nomarch of the Arabian district of Egypt. It is the 
belief of some of the ancient writers?* that he was made satrap 
of Egypt, but Arrian 25 says that the other nomarchs were independent 
of him except that they had to pay him the tributes of their nomes. 
However, he exercised his office very unscrupulously, and solely 
for his own gain, and it is possible that he assumed the title of 
satrap of his own initiative. When the empire of Alexander was 
divided up after his death, Cleomenes was left in Egypt as governor 
under Ptolemy, who put him to death, believing him to be a friend 
of Perdiccas and therefore hostile to himself.2° 

XI. Heliodorus. The limestone slab which Perris discovered on the 
site of Naukratis and by which he was able to identify the town, 
bore an inscription of Heliodorus,?’ a citizen of Naukratis, a priest 
of the temple of Athena. Nothing more is known about Heliodorus. — 


© 


17 Ibid., XIl, p. 537 Commodus died in 192 aD. 
78 XV. 686. 

19 Dio Cassius, 80. 2. 

29 Suidas. 

The Deipnosophistae furnishes this information. 
Archias, Palatine Anthology, VI. 207. See below, p. 195. 
See above, p. 149. 

24 As Pausanias (VI. 3), 

25 Anabasis, Ill. 5. 

26 Pausanias, VI. 3 

27 See above, p. 121. 
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XU. Heracleia. Heracleia is one of the five women, dwellers 
in the “hollows of Naukratis’? and worshippers of Aphrodite, 
mentioned by Archias.?® She gives to Aphrodite a fine veil for the 
face, wrought like a spider’s web. Aside from this passage from 
Archias, we know nothing of Heracleia. 

XIN. Herostratus. Herostratus was mentioned by Athenaeus?9 
as a Naukratitan trading between Cyprus and Naukratis. His date 
is given by Athenaeus as the 23rd Olympiad (688 B.c.).%° 

XIV. Klutius. A catalogue of entertainments at Delphi 3! (a. 268— 
265) mentions a certain flute-player, Klutius, a Naukratitan, the 
son of Mendaeus. We have no further information about him. 

XV. Lyceas. Little is known about Lyceas. Athenaeus 3? says 
that he belonged to Naukratis, and that he wrote a History of 
Egypt,?* and Pliny, in his Natural History, Book XXXVI,3* mentions 
him as one of his authorities in matters connected with Egypt. 
Beyond this we know nothing of Lyceas or his work. 

XVI. Maeandrius. Maeandrius?5 is one of the three men who 
are said to have dedicated the Palaistra at Naukratis to Apollo. 
Except for this information, we know nothing about him. 

XVII. Phaedimus. Philostratus °° tells us that it was late in the 
Olympiads when Phaedimus “an Egyptian” was crowned victor 
in the games. From his name it would seem that he was an 
Egyptian Greek, and since his victory was credited to Naukratis, 
he was probably a native of that town.%” 

XVIUJ. Philaenis. Philaenis is one of the women mentioned 
by Archias.38 She gives as an offering the purple net that binds 
her flying hair, Archias is our sole authority for her. 


28 See below, p. 195. 
29 XV, pp. 675 f, and 676a, b. 
3° See above, p. 135. 
31 DiTTENBERGER, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (ed. Il) 424/65. 
XIIL 560 E and XIV 616, and see below, p. 200. 
EE feiial 
34 XXXVI, 84. 
5 See above, p. 149. 
3¢ Tupvaatixes, p. 24. 
When Sophocles in Electra 702, calls two of the contestants at the Delphic 
chariot race “Libyans” (600 AiBusc dpudtwy emotdtat) he probably means, in spite 
of the anachronism, that they were Greeks from “ chariot-driving Cyrene.’ This 
would be analogous to the “Egyptian ” of Philostratus here. 
e=See below, p. 195. 
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XIX. Philistus. Suidas applies to Philistus the epithet Novxpactzys 
# Nupaxcbctog.39 The second epithet is a mistake; Suidas confuses 
Philistus with Philiscus, the Syracusan, of whom he has just spoken. 
So the scholiast explains it, “‘ Hic Philistus idem est cum Philisco 
Syracusio, de quo Suidas paulo ante egit.” Philistus was a native 
of Naukratis, the son of Archonides, and the pupil of Euenus, 
the elegiac poet. He wrote books on Phoenicia, Egypt, Syria, 
and Libya, and on the Egyptian gods. He also wrote a book on 
Naukratis. 

XX. Phylarchus. According to Suidas, three different cities, 
Athens, Naukratis, and Sicyon,*#° were assigned as the native place 
of the historian Phylarchus; but since Athenaeus*? calls him an 
Athenian or Naukratitan, we may disregard the claims of Sicyon. 
Probably Naukratis was his birthplace, and he removed to Athens 
and spent most of his life there. In support of this view, we have 
the evidence of his partiality for Cleomenes of Naukratis and his 
dislike of Aratus, mentioned by Polybius 4? and Plutarch.** He 
flourished probably about 215 B.c., a date which is calculated from 
a statement of Polybius** that Phylarchus was a contemporary of 
Aratus. We know that Aratus died in 213 B.c., and his work 
ended at 220 B.c. 

XXI. Julius Pollux. We have the Life of Julius Pollux by 
Philostratus,45 who does not do him justice. Pollux was one of 
the most famous Naukratitans. He was first trained in criticism 


by his father, who, according to Philostratus, was an expert in the : 


art of criticism. Later he went to Athens where he studied rhetoric 
under the sophist, Adrian of Tyre. Pollux opened a private school 
in Athens where he gave instruction in grammar and rhetoric. 
It is said that he used to deliver his speeches “in a mellifluous 


°° Suidas 1476: Didiatoc, Navzparitys 7 Lupaxodaros, “Apywvidou vids. wabytis 88 
Fv Evyvou tod eysonood. Os npditos xatk tiv bytopixiy téyvzy totoplay Eypatbs, cuvétate 
GE Texvyy prtoprary, Alyumiax& ev BiBdtors 1h’, Lexcdiz&e ev BrGAlorg ta’, [pds tov Torxdpavov, 
Adyov Mept Navxpatews, Mepi Atovuciov tod tupavvou BrBAta 0’, epi tig Atyurttwy Deodoytas 
PiBAtx y', Anpyyoplag: xai adAa tid. [sot Luptag xai Abby. 

*° Suidas: Dirapyas, ‘AOyvatos 7 Novxpatiryss of Sf Luxvedvioy dAAat BF AlySmtioy 
Eypatbav. 

*t Athenaeus Il, p. 58C. 

42 I], 56-63. 

43 Aratus, 38. 

“411, 56. 

‘S Lives of the Sophists, p. 592. See also Suidas. 
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voice, with which he so charmed the Emperor Commodus that 
he won from him the chair at Athens.”*° Though he was a Nau- 
kratitan by birth, the greater part of his life was spent at Athens. 
His speeches, which Philostratus disparages, are lost, but we have his 
Onomasticon, ‘‘a valuable thesaurus of Greek words and synonyms, 
and especially of technical terms of rhetoric.” 47 It was intended 
as a guide to rhetoric for Commodus, and was dedicated to him. 

XXII. Polycharmus. Athenaeus*® is our only source of information 
for Polycharmus. He was a Naukratitan and wrote a book about 
Aphrodite which Athenaeus quotes at length. He is perhaps the 
same Polycharmus whom Athenaeus mentions earlier as the author 
of a work entitled The Affairs of Lycia.*® 

XXII. Proclus. Our only authority for the life of Proclus is 
Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists.°° He came from Naukratis and 
was one of the teachers of Philostratus. At Athens, he conducted 
a school of declamation.5* “It was the rarest thing for him to 
deliver a formal prooemium, but whenever he did embark on such 
an address, Hippias and Gorgias were the men whom he resem- 
bled.... The style of his eloquence was natural, but in his abundant 
use af synonyms he imitated Adrian.” 5? 

XXIV. Ptolemy. “Ptolemy of Naukratis had a brilliant reputation 
among sophists.... He was a pupil of Herodes, but he did not 
desire to imitate him, but came rather under the influence of Polemo. 
For the impetus and force of his style and the ample use of 
rhetorical ornament he borrowed from the equipment of Polemo.... 
Also it is said that he spoke extempore with marvellous ease and 
fluency... This man was of all sophists the most moderate and 
temperate in his speech and though he visited very many cities, 
nowhere did he bring reproach on his own fame or fall below 
their expectations of him; but he passed on from one city to 
another, borne as it were on the shining car of his own renown.’ 
Philostratus is our only source for the life of this sophist. 


46 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 593 (Wright). 

47 Wricut, Philostratus and Eunapius, Introd., p. XXXIX. 
48 Athenaeus, XV, pp. 675 ff.—676 C, and see below, p. 201 f. 
eeivid, Villjeps 333i. 

BOD. 602. 

5t Tbid., p. 604. 

52 Philostratus, The Lives of the Sophists, p. 604 (Wright). 
59 Ibid., pp. 595 f. 
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XXV. Theogenes. An inscription 5+ of the year 349/8 B.c. mentions 
Theogenes of Naukratis who was honoured by a decree of the 
Athenian Senate, sanctioned by the people.*5 He is described in the 
inscription as a man “kindly disposed toward the Athenian people, 
who does whatever good he can to those who come to him both 
on public business and privately.” It is a complimentary decree, 

XXVI. Theomnestus. “ Theomnestus of Naukratis was by profession 
a philosopher, but the elaborate and rhetorical style of his speeches 
caused him to be classed with the sophists.” *° Except for this 
reference, we know nothing of Theomnestus, unless he is the 
Academician whom Plutarch 57 mentions.*® 

XXVII. Timodemus. Callimachus 5? mentions a certain Timodemus, 
a citizen of Naukratis, as setting up a tenth part of his gains as 
a gift to Demeter before her temple. The fragment is vague, and 
we know nothing further about Timodemus. 


APPENDIX 


NAvUKRATIS IN GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 


REFERENCES to Naukratis in Greek and Latin Literature are to 
be found mainly in the writings of historians, geographers, and 
novelists. The colony was founded late (7th century B.c.), and 
therefore had few local traditions; nor do the Greeks appear to 
have made any such attempts to connect it with their early his- 
tory, that is, with their myths and legends, as they made in the 
case of their colonies on the Black Sea and along the coast of 
Asia Minor, or for Cyrene. No veil of legend or romance shrouded 
the early years of its existence. Accordingly, since it had no 
mythological background of any sort, the story of the foundation 
of Naukratis, the commercial outpost, was not attractive to Greek 


poets, who regarded heroic or religious myths as the essential 


ornament of their poems. 
To illustrate this point further, Naukratis can best be com- 
pared with Cyrene. These two colonies were founded within the 


* CLG, Vol. lV; ps 35, meto7 o. 

See WILHELM in Hermes XXIII, p. 471. 

°° Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 486 (Wright). 
Brutus, 24. 

Wricut, Philostratus and Eunapius, p. 16, n. 2. 

Frag. XXXIX (Wilamowitz-Moellendorf). See below, p. 193. 
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same half century by Greeks, in totally unfamiliar environments. 
But while the citizens of Naukratis did not mingle freely with the 
Egyptians,* the people of Cyrene intermarried with the neighboring 
Libyans,” and were not confined to a limited area. Not that Cyrene 
by any means lost her Greek character. She remained Greek 
throughout her history; but she did not stand apart from her 
surroundings nearly as definitely as did Naukratis. She made the 
Libyans subject to her,? and they imitated her.* The people of 
Naukratis, on the other hand, were surrounded by a civilization of 
much greater antiquity than their own. 

The two settlements have certain similarities. Like Cyrene, 
‘Naukratis was settled by more than one division of the Greek 
race, and these groups maintained a certain independence of one 
another. The interests of both cities were commercial, and the 
foundation of each was mainly for the purpose of trade, but 
Naukratis bears the commercial stamp far more than Cyrene. 
Naukratis, as I have said, does not live in literature because it 
could not inspire a Pindar. There was no ruling dynasty like 


that of the Battiads of Cyrene, about which myths might be 


woven. The foundation of Naukratis was not, as far as we know, 
recommended by the authority of Delphi, whereas Cyrene, we are 
certain, was established at the bidding of Apollo. Naukratis never 
acquired such epithets as those which are in almost Homeric fashion 
attached to Cyrene, ‘“ Chariot-driving,” ‘“fair-armed,” “ golden- 
throned,” but appears now and then in literature as an industrial 
town that had sprung up, no one cared to say how, as an out- | 
post of Milesian trade expansion, the goal of an occasional ad- 
venturer, a haunt of pleasure-seekers, the resort of lovers, or the 
centre of the earliest Greek enterprise in Egypt.* Literary men 
she did produce, and among them was the poet, Apollonius 


T See above, p. 145. 

2 Herodotus IV. 186—189; Grote, Vol. Ill, p. 450f. 

* Herodotus IV. 161. 

4 Ibid., IV, 170: ...vopoug Gt tod mAcdvag pyrgecbor emtydebovsr tobs Kupyyvatwy. 

5 See MALLET, Op. Cit., p. 363: ‘‘Naucratis resta toujours une ville assez peu 


étendue, peut-étre & cause de sa situation au milieu du territoire égyptien. On y 


yenait pour trafiquer, pour s’enrichir, mais on ne s’y fixait pas volontier, Les 
commercants, qui avaient fait de grandes fortunes, ne pouvant se construire, soit 
dans l’enceinte de la cité, soit dans les environs, des demeures 4 leur gré, avaient 
hate de retourner dans leur patrie, s’ils voulaient étaler leur luxe et jouir largement 
de leur richesse.”’ 


14 
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Rhodius, but she seems always to have lacked the atmosphere 
that could keep a Milesian like Thales or Anaximenes in Miletus, 
or attract learned men to Alexandria. Apollonius,® for example, 
went to Alexandria to complete his education, and then to Rhodes; 
Athenaeus went to Alexandria and Rome; and Pollux, Ptolemy, 
and Proclus went to Athens to practice their professions. Cyrene, 
it is true, did not always keep her intellectuals, but Naukratis 
never produced an Aristippus or a Carneades.? Cyrenaic became 
the epithet of a philosophy, while Naukratite became the epithet 
of a garland or a vase. : 

Naukratis had no such natural advantages as Cyrene. It was 
as deficient in natural beauty as in mythological background. Life 
in the interior of the Delta must have been more simple than that 
attained on the high rocky plateau near the Mediterranean. Whereas 
Cyrene with her Greek culture surpassed anything that the Libyans 
had produced, Naukratis was overshadowed by an older civilization, 
and after 331 B.c., it was eclipsed by the brilliancy of Alexandria, 
which had a political backing never given by the Greeks or Romans 
to Naukratis. 

I have collected in chronological order and give below all the 
references to Naukratis that I have been able to find in Greek and 
Latin Literature. 


Sixth Century B.c. 


I. Solon (649-559 B.c.), Bergk, Fr. 28: 
Nethou éxt mpoyorcr Kavwhide¢ eyybbev dxtijc. 
““ At the mouth of the Nile, near the Canobic shore.” & 

According to Plutarch,®? immediately after his laws were passed, 
Solon departed for Egypt. Plutarch no doubt knew the poem of 
Solon from which he quotes only a single line. But if the poem 
actually mentioned Naukratis, it is strange that he did not add 
&v Navxpdvet to make his quotation definite. As it is, neither 


° He, however, may have written about Naukratis; see p. 136, n. 47. 

” Carneades (213—129 B.C.) was reckoned an Athenian, though he was born at 
Cyrene, 

* Quoted by Plutarch in his Life of Solon, 25—26. 

* Ibid.: npdcyrya tig madvns thy vavxdnolav nomadpevos eEémrcvae Sexaeri mapk tay 
‘Alyvalwv axodnptav altnodpevos, "HAmle yap ev TH Ypdvey ye 8% tobtwp xalt tobe vdwous 
adtods Ecsobat cuviies. Mpcirov pev ody els Atyumtov apixeto xal Siétpubev, cbs xat MpotEpov. 
autds gyat, Nethov ent mpoxoya: KaveBidos eyyidev axrijc, 
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Plutarch’s own text nor the fragment of the poem that he quotes, 
mentions the name of the city visited by Solon. The passage 
might just as well apply to Canobus as to Naukratis, except for the 
fact that Naukratis, being at that time the chief Greek community 
in Egypt, was much more likely to attract a Greek traveller.! 
Il. Sappho (fl. late 7th and early 6th century): Charaxus Ode.t 
In this poem Sappho reproaches her brother for his dissipated 
conduct while away from home, and rejoices at his return to 
Lesbos. According to Herodotus’? and Strabo,!3 while he was 
trading in Lesbian wines in Naukratis, Charaxus became in- 
fatuated1* with the courtesan Rhodopis.t’ Ovid refers to this 
incident in the letter of Sappho to Phaon.'¢ 
II. Anacreon (560-480): Bergk, Fr. 83:17 


uN 
bed 


tegavoug 8° avtip tpetc Exacteg etyev, 
Tods psy Podlvous, tov Sé Navzpatityy. 

“Each man wore three garlands, two of roses, the other a Nau- 
kratite garland.” 78 


A Fifth Century B.c. 


IV. Herodotus (b. 490-480 B.c.): 
Il. 97: ’Exexy 6 


¢ r 


eenénoy 6 Nethog thy ywony, ab modes potvat calvovtat 
UmSpeyoucat, pahtotaé xy eugepdec riot éy tw Atyalw moviw vijccict, TH prev 
Be yao dAha cic Atyinten méAayos yivetat, al S& adédteq potvar timepéyover, 
Ay 
“s 10 See Prinz, Funde aus Naukratis, p. 4, and KOuLer, Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. 
Berlin, 1892, p. 345, n. 2. 
y 1 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol.1, pp. 10 f. Since, as Herodotus tells us (II. 134) 
_ Rhodopis lived during the reign of Aahmes, this ode cannot have been written 
before the 6th century. 
~ . * Herodotus II. 135. 
oe 13 Strabo 808. 
rs 14 See Athenaeus XIII. 596b. 
. 15 See Strabo, 808, and Poseidippus quoted by Athenaeus XIII, 596b. 
Ne 16 Ovid, Heroides, XV. 63 ff.: 
Arsit iners frater meretricis captus amore 
Mixtaque cum turpi damna pudore tulit: 
Factus inops agili peragit freta caerula remo, 
é Quasque male amisit, nunc male quaerit opes.... 

17 This is the earliest extant reference to the famous Naukratite garland. 

18 See Athenaeus XV. 671E, where the fragment is quoted. Anacreon probably 
refers to the Naukratite garland in Frag. 40.. 

TDext&g 9° Srobuptdac 
mept otifeot Awrivas UOevto. 
“ And they placed twisted garlands of lotus about their breasts.” 


14* 
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£ 4 =A s Ae-f- =A Wan 

mopOusbovta: Wy, eneay ToUTO YEvyTat, obnéts xatk ta Géeboa cod ToTAycd 
> r ’ 5 , 25 — tae 

anna 81x pécov tod medtov. és pév ye Méyor ex Navupatiog avamhcovtt 

l 4 A o. Zen ss ais = - DA x 

map’ abtag tag Tupatdas yivetar 6 mAdog* Eott SE Ox cUTOC, GAA TAOe 


“a an >i 


zo 85) cob AdAta nal naps Kepndcwpoy mda’ é¢ 62 Nadupacivy amd Oardcons 
yor KavoSov Sx meSlou madwv HEetg nav “AvOoAAdy te moAty nal THY 
‘Apyavopou naheupevyy. 

“Whenever the Nile overflows, only the cities appear above the 
water, very like the islands in the Aegean, for the rest of Egypt 
becomes a sea, and only the cities rise above it. Whenever this 
happens, accordingly, one no longer passes down the course of the 
river, but goes right across the plain. In sailing from Naukratis 
to Memphis, the course lies close by the Pyramids.7? But the 
usual course?° is by the apex of the Delta and past the city of 
Cercasorus.??_ In sailing across the plain to Naukratis from the 
sea and Canobus, you come past the cities called Anthylla and 
Archandros.” 


I]. 134: Mupapida 3: nai odtog uateAineto moAhoy éhacow tod TateSG, 


ers) 
Qa 


~ ’ ~> o ~ [4 a a fr 
etnoct TOdHY natadéovcay xwAcY Exacroy Toray TAEDPWY, obeys TETPAYMYVOD, 
t 


Alou 3& é¢ to fyrcv AtOromxod: thy 8h wereSétepol oact “EAAivwv “Podwmteg 
BSE wy OvdSE ElSdteg prot pal- 
” +. 


vovtat Agyetv obtor fttg Fv 4h “Podadm¢ (od yep dv of xupaplda dvebecay 
$ 


Ecalong yuvarnds elvat, ob% dpbdic Agyovtes* © 


mowjoacdar torabtyy, é¢ Thy tahdvtwy yrrtddes avaotOpyto: we AoYw etrety 
dvarotwvtat), mpog Se Stt nate “Apacw Bacthedovta Fv dupdtouca “Pedame, 


aAn’ ch natk toUtov’ Etec yap udpta moAdotor betepoy tobtwY tHv Racthéwy 


t During the time of the Nile’s inundation, there is a considerable depth of 
water at the base of the Pyramid Hill (from about August 18th to January 
or February). 

2° There is some difference of opinion about the meaning of the text here. See 
the discussion of A. D. Goptry (Loeb ed., p, 385). He translates: “ though here 
the course runs not so, but by the Delta’s point and the town of Cercasorus.” He 
adds the following footnote: “The meaning of these words is not clear, Some 
think that they mean ‘the usual course is not this,’ and that perhaps 6 éw0cb; has 
been lost after odto<.” 

* For the location of Cercasorus, see Achilles Tatius, IV. 11: 6 Nethog fe? piv 
dvedey &x Onfaiv taiv Alyumtteoy eis av dypr Méugews zat Yor urxpoy xctw xu (Kep- 
xkswpos Svow.e tH xan) mods tH téEAst tod peyddov ebuatos. 

“The Nile flows down from Egyptian Thebes as one stream as far as Memphis; 
a little below is a village (Cercasorus is its name), at the end of the great stream.” 

See also Herodotus Il. 15: ....0¢ pacw to Adhta potvov clvat Atyumtov.... td 88 dm 
QuArdoans Acydvtwy é¢ peadyaav tetverv adtiy Expt Keoxaccbpou mdhtos, xat’ Hy oyiCerat 
6 Nethos & te [InAovdatoy déwv xat é¢ KaveBov.... 

“they say that the Delta alone is Egypt... which extends inland as far as 
the city of Cercasorus, where the Nile divides, flowing to Pelusium and Canobus....” 


Cs ee 


mx 
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TOY Tag Tupapidag tabrag Aimopdvwv Fy “Podame, yeveryy pdy and Ooninns, 
OovAn S& tv “Tddpovos tod “Hoaotomdrtos av8pd¢ Laplov, abv8ouroe 38 
Alcwnov tot Aovyororcd. 

“He too (i.e., Mycerinus, Egyptian Menkure) left a pyramid 
which was much smaller than his father’s. It is a square, each 
side of which lacks twenty feet of being three plethra, and it is 
built to half its height of stone from Ethiopia. Some of the Greeks 
say that it is the work of Rhodopis,?? the courtesan, but their tale 
is false. Accordingly, these do not seem to me to know who 
Rhodopis was. For they would not have ascribed to her the build- 
ing of such a pyramid on which countless talents, so to speak, 
were expended. Besides, Rhodopis flourished during the reign of 
Amasis, and not during that of Mycerinus. She lived many years 
later than those kings who left the Pyramids. She was a Thracian ?? 
by birth, and the slave of Iadmon, the son of Hephaestopolis, a 
Samian, and a fellow-slave of Aesop, the writer of fables.” 24 

Il. 135: “Poddiag 8& é¢ Atyuntoy dalxeto Eavbew tod Laptov xoptoavtos 
[pty], amnopevn S& xaz’ épyactyy €,00n yonpatwy peydrAwy ond dvdod¢ 
Mutiryvatou Xapd&ou tod Lxapavdpwvipou narddc, addedgect S& Langotc 


2 


THs povconcted. obtw oy 7% “Poddme ehevdeowOy nat xatéuervé te 2v Atyintw 
war napta emaedditog yevouevyn peydha exticato yphyata o> [av] etvat 
“‘Podéimv, dtap obx He ye &¢ mupaplda toradtyy ebrnéobat. tH yap thy 
Sexatyy tHv Yonwdtwy idéc0or ote Exe nat &¢ téde Tavtt tw PovAowevw, ovdev 
Set peyara of yerata avaetvar, éxeldpyce yao “Podimig pyquyitoy Ewutiic 
dy tH EAAdS: xatadinécdat, molnua morjoapévn tobto TO win tUYyaver AAW 
BEevpycvoy nat dvonetuevoy év ipw, toto avabetvar é¢ Achoods pyqpocuvoy 
&wut7ys. tio wy Sexdtys ty yoenpdtwy corjcapevyn SPedrode Poundpoug 
TOAAovS stdypgouc, Scov eveywpee H Sexdity ol, anénewme é¢ Aedgove’ of 
nat viv ett cuvvevéatat Smicbe pev tod Buyod tov Xtor dvébecav, dyelov 
8& adtod tod vyod. giddoucr dé xe év tH Naunodtr exagedditor yivecBat 
Etaltpat’ totto wkv yao ality, tS mépe Adyetar o8¢ [6] Adyod, obtw oy 7 
whew eyéveto wg xal of mdvts¢ oe “Podwntog 7 obvoya e&énaboy, 
toto 8& beteooy tadtyg tH obvopn Fv Apyidlny nate ¢ ava thy “EAAdda 


22 Cf. Strabo XVII. 808, and Diodorus, I. 64, 14. The smallest of the Gizeh 
Pyramids is here referred to. See also Sappho’s Charaxus Ode, Athen. XIII. 596b, 
and the epigram of Poseidippus (see below, p. 192). 

23 Perhaps she was originally a witty Thracian maid servant like | @p&tta, who, 


according to Plato, Theaetetus, 174A, ridiculed Thales. 
24 | have cited this passage from Herodotus because, although he makes no 


precise reference to Naukratis, he mentions Rhodopis. 
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Focoy 82 tis exéons mepthecyqveutoc, Xdeakos SE WG Aveda 
Podamy anevdornse 25 Mutthivay, av pédei Largo mohAd nareneptopnce pty. 

“Rhodopis came to Egypt under the conduct of Xantheus, the 
Samian. She came on account of her trade, but she was freed 
for large sums of money by Charaxus,?5 a man from Mitylene, the 
son of Skamandronymos, and the brother of Sappho, the poetess. 
In this manner, Rhodopis 2° was freed, and she remained in Egypt, 
and, as she was very charming, she came into the possession of 
great wealth for a person in her condition, but not enough to 
build such a pyramid. Since it is still possible for any one who 
wishes, to see to what a tenth part of her wealth amounted, there 
is no reason for ascribing great wealth to her. Wishing to leave 
a memorial to herself in Greece, she determined to have this thing 
made which had not been discovered or dedicated in any temple, 
and to offer it at Delphi as a memorial to herself. Accordingly, 
with a tenth part of her possessions, she bought a large number 
of iron spits,?7 such as are fit for roasting oxen on, as many as a 
tenth part allowed her to buy, and she sent them to Delphi. Even 
now they are still to be seen there behind the altar which the 
Chians dedicated, opposite the temple. Naukratis was proverbially 
the resort of famous courtesans. First, this one of whom we have been 
speaking, became so famous that all the Greeks became acquainted 
with her name. After her, another whose name was Archidike,?® 
became notorious throughout Greece, though she was less talked 


about than the other one. Charaxus returned to Mitylene after he had ~ 


freed Rhodopis, and he was soundly rated by Sappho in a poem.” 29 

In Herodotus (II. 134—5), we have the earliest mention of Rhodopis. 
Herodotus here recognizes two traditions. According to the first 
of these, Rhodopis lived during the reign of Aahmes, and there- 
fore, much later than the time of the kings who built the Pyramids. 
She was a courtesan at Naukratis, a fellow-slave of Aesop. She was 


7° For Rhodopis, see Strabo XVII. 808; Diodorus, I. 64; Athenaeus XIII. 596b; 
and the epigram of Poseidippus (see below, p. 192). 

26 For other mention of this Rhodopis, see Strabo XVII. 808; Diodorus, I. 64; 
Athenaeus XIII. 596b; and the epigram of Poseidippus (see below, p- 192). She 
was also called Doriche. 

7 These spits are mentioned also by Athenaeus XIII. 596b: tods meptBorjtous 
Osedtaxoug avalleion ev Acdwots. 

*® Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. XII. 63. See below, p. 203. 

29 The Charaxus Ode. 


~ 
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freed by Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, and made an offering 
in the temple at Delphi. With this account, later versions wholly, 
or in part agree.3° 

The second tradition, which is purely mythical, connects Rhodopis 
with a pyramid. Herodotus regarded this tradition as false, but 
his mention of it is an indication that in his time the tradition 
existed and was believed. He says: “Some of the Greeks call it 
(.e., the Pyramid of Mycerinus) the work of Rhodopis the courtesan, 
but they do not speak the truth.” 3? Marx 3? notes two variations 
of this tradition: 
(1) Rhodopis built the pyramid herself for herself.33 
(2) The pyramid was built for her as a tomb by her lovers.3+ 

After Strabo has mentioned the tradition about the Pyramid, he 
tells the story?5 that once, when Rhodopis was bathing, an 
eagle snatched one of her sandals from the hands of her female 
attendant and carried it to Memphis, where the king (Psamtik) 
was administering justice in the open air. There, soaring over his 
head, the eagle let the sandal fall into the king’s lap. The king, 
astonished by the remarkable incident and by the shape of the 
sandal, sent, throughout the whole country to discover the owner. 
She was found in Naukratis. The king made her his wife, and 
at her death, she was buried in the Pyramid.%° 

Bupce 37 gives the following note about Rhodopis, the Lesbian 
courtesan. ‘‘Some of the Greek travellers in Egypt in ancient 
times associated with the name of Nitocris that of Rhodopis, the 
courtesan.... according to M. Prext, the name Rhodopis, i.e., the 
Red-faced, was first given to the Sphinx at Gizeh, the face of 
which, as everyone knows, was originally painted red, and it seems 
that Nitocris was called the Red-faced, and the evil spirit with 
the red face which lived in the Sphinx became identified with 
Rhodopis whose body was interred in the third Pyramid. (Trans. 


30 See MARX, Griechische Marchen, Stuttgart, 1889, p. 43. 
ee lek S 4. 
eA OpaCit-s pp. 49 f. 
2 See Herodotus II. 134; Suidas ‘Podebmdos dvdOyuax and Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
XXXVI, 82. 

34 This is the version of Strabo (XVII, p. 808) and Diodorus (I. 64. 14). 

35 Strabo XVII. 808. 

3% Aelian (Var. Hist., XII. 33), makes the story a little more definite by giving 
the name of the king; it is Psamtik Il. 

%” History of Egypt, Vol. Il, p. 124. 
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Soc. Bibl. Arch., Vol. XI, pp. 221-223.) The Greeks having iden- 
tified Nitocris with Rhodopis, the well-known Lesbian courtesan 
who lived in Egypt in the time of Apries, the character which 
Rhodopis had acquired was attributed to Nitocris by them, and 
by their successors also, and a distant echo of this reaches us in 
a story from Murtadi, which is quoted both by Wriepemann and 
Maspero. According to this writer, the Pyramids and temples of 
the ancient Egyptians were inhabited by spirits, and presumably 
by the spirits of those who were buried in them, or of those who 
built them. He goes on to say that the spirit of the southern 
pyramid never appears outside of it, except in the form of a beauti- 
ful woman who is absolutely naked, and that when she wishes 
to bestow her favours upon any one, and to make him lose his 
senses, she smiles at him, whereupon he approaches her straight- 
way, and she draws him to her and makes him so infatuated 
with love, that he loses his senses immediately and wanders round 
about the country. Many persons have observed her wandering 
about the Pyramid at noon and about the time of sunset. The 
‘southern pyramid’ is, no doubt, the pyramid of Mycerinus, and 
the beautiful woman is clearly Rhodopis-Nitocris.” 

II. 178: Direkdny 38 yevdpevos & "Apacte dAka te &¢ “EAXivwv pete- 
Eetépoug amedefato nat 8% nal totce amxvevévorcr é¢ Alyurtoy eSuwxe 
Nadxpatiy moAtwv évornyoat, totor S& py Boudcwévorcr abtaiy évorméety abtod dé 
vautthAopévotat Zdwxe ywpoug evidedcacbat Bwyode nat teyévea Oector, to 
pev voy wéytatoy adtév tépevog ual svopactotatey gov xal ypnoyadtatoy, 
naredwevoy 8& “EAkivtov, aide médtég ctor at iSeuudvar nowy, "Tdvev péy 
Xtog nal Téws vat Dwoxnara xat Kralouevat, Aworgwy 88 ‘Po80g nal Kyidec 
xa “Adtnapyqccos “al Daondts, AloAgwy 38 4% Motiryvatwy pobvy. sobtwy 
pév eott toto td téwevog, ual npootdtag tod gumcolou adtat al méAtée etct 
at mapéyoucat’ Scat d& aAAot motes petanoredveat, odSév cot petedy peTa- 
moredvrat, ywpls d& Atywijtat ext éwutdy {Spbaavto téusvog Ards, nat dno 
Depror “Hong nat Mrdnorer “Andrrwvoc. 

II. 179: Fy 3& to maharov pobvy Nadupatic gumdptoy ual dro obdéy 
Atyoatov. ef Sé tig &¢ tév te dAAO ctoudtwy tob Nelkov antxcrto, Lem 
oudcat wh pev Exovra eAOetv, dmopdcavta 88 tH val aut mAgewv a¢ td 
KavwBixsv' H et ph ye oft te ely npdg dvépoug avtloug aagetv, t& gootta 
edee meptdvyety év Adoror mept to AdAta, péyet ob amlnotto é¢ Nadbxpatty. 

‘“‘Amasis was fond of the Greeks, and he welcomed some of 
the Greeks, and to those of them who had come to Egypt, he 
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gave Naukratis for them to dwell in. But to those of them who 
did not wish to live there, but wished merely to trade there, he 
gave places in which to erect altars and temples to the gods, 
Their largest and most famous temple, and the one which is most 
used, is called the Hellenion. These are the cities which established 
it together: of the Ionians, Chios, Teos, Phocaea, Clazomenae; 
of the Dorians, Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassus, and Phaselis; of 
the Aeolians, only the city of Mitylene. To these cities this temple 
belongs, and they themselves appoint the governors of the factory; 
whatever other cities claim a share in it, claim what in no way 
belongs to them. Apart from this, the Aeginetans erected a temple 
to Zeus for themselves; the Samians erected another to Hera; and 
the Milesians erected one to Apollo. 

“In ancient times, Naukratis was the only factory in Egypt. 
If one came to any of the other mouths of the Nile, he had to 
swear that he had not come there voluntarily, and when he had 
given his oath, he must sail in his ship to the Canobic mouth. 
Or if he were unable to sail against contrary winds, he had to 
take his wares by boat about the Delta until he came to Naukratis.” 


Fourth Century B.c. 


V. Plato (427-347 B.c.), Phaedrus, 274: "Hxovca ctolvy xeot 
Nadbxoatwy tig Atyinton yevécbar tv exet markadv tia Oey, ob xat 7d 
Spveov [to] tepdv, 3 OH xadovow "IB adrq dé Svopa tH Satyove etvar Oed0. 

‘¢] heard that in the neighborhood of Naukratis, in Egypt, there 
arose one of the ancient gods of that country, to whom is sacred 
the bird which they call Ibis. The name of the deity is Theuth.” 

VI. Aristotle (384-322 B.c.), Prag. 161. 1505a 14. Scholiast. 

Schol. (ed. Dindorf) H.Q.E. ad Od. IV. 356: tocottov yao améyer 
Navupdtews  Ddpoc, eva téte tig Alyimtov to éyndprov jy, Os grow 
"AptototéAns. péyer Navupdtemg to népag yy tod NetAov tére. 

“for Pharos is so far from Naukratis (i.e., a day’s voyage).*® 


38 According to Homer (Od. IV. 354 ff.), Pharos was a day’s voyage from Egypt. 
Vijoos Ered tig Hott moAvzAdote evi névtw Aiydatov npondporle, Dapov dé E xixArjoxovst, 
téscov avert’ dccov te mavyuepln yhapupl vyds Hvucev, f Atybc odpos exrmvelnar dmabey, 
There are three possible explanations of this passage: (1) Homer did not know 
the geography of Egypt; (2) the Delta has increased to about this extent since these 
lines were written; (3) if by Atyuntos Homer means the Nile rather than the 
country which is just possible here, perhaps you might call it a day’s journey to 
the Canobic branch. According to Ammianus Marcellinus XXII. 16, the Rhodians 
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At that time the market of Egypt was there, as Aristotle says. 
The Nile at that time extended as far as Naukratis.*° 

VII. Demosthenes (384—322 B.c.), Against Timocrates. 

In this oration Naukratis is often mentioned as a port, but 
Demosthenes gives no information about the town itself. In 355 B.c., 
the Athenians sent an embassy to Mausolus, king of Caria, perhaps to 
protest because he had helped the rebellious allies of Athens and 
interfered in the affairs of Rhodes. On the way, these envoys seized a 
merchantship that had come from Naukratis, and brought it to 
Athens. The assembly decided that since Athens was on friendly 
terms with the king of Persia, and Egypt was in rebellion against 
him, the Egyptians were enemies of the Athenians, and therefore, 
that the capture of the ship was legal. Its value should have been 
paid to the state, and the failure of the envoys to do this, and 
the effort of Timocrates to protect them by proposing a law that 
“any debtor to the state who had been sentenced to imprisonment 
(as well as to repayment) should be permitted to give bail by 
himself or his friends for the amount of the debt, and allowed 
until a month before the end of the current year to discharge 
it,” resulted in the speech of Demosthenes against Timocrates - 
(352 Be). 


Third Century s.c. 
VIII. Poseidippus (quoted in Athenaeus XIII 596b): 


Awplya, dotéa pév ok mika: xexdvicb, & te deomd¢ 
yaltng, te plowy gurvoog dumeyévy, 

h Tots tov yaplevta meprotéAhouca Xdoakov 
abyyeoog ocbeway Hbao xocuslwy. 

campmat S& pévoucr olkng Ett nat pevéovery 

M3%s at Aevnal qbeyyspevar cedldec. 

otvoua cov ponaprotov, © Nabueatie Ade quadéer 
Zor’ dv ty Nethou vate ap” ddd meddyn. 


levied custom dues at the island of Pharos until Cleopatra made the island part of 
Egypt by building the Heptastadion. A mole, however, connecting Pharos with the 
mainland, had been built by Alexander. For the history and topography of Pharos, 
cf. JonpET, Les Ports de Vile de Pharos (1916), p. 2. 

*° This passage has been wrongly interpreted by WIEDEMANN, as implying the 
existence of Naukratis in the time of Homer. See WirpEMANN, Herodots zweites 
Buch, p. 606. The téte probably refers to the time of Aristotle. 

*° See Demosthenes, A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, p. 138. 


te 


‘ 
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“Doricha, thy bones have long been covered with dust, and 
the fillet for thy hair, and thy robe scented with myrrh, which 
thou didst wear when once, in love with charming Charaxus, thou 
didst drink the morning cup with him. The bright pages of pleasing 
song by Sappho, which mention thee, still remain and shall remain. 
Thy name is blessed, and Naukratis shall keep it in remembrance 
so long as any ship of the Nile sails to the sea.” 41 

IX. Callimachus (c. 310-240 B.c.), Frag. XXXIX (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf). 


Anpayte: tH UvAaty, tH tottoy bx IHedacyéy 

‘Axelatog tov vadv édelato, tad0’ 6 Navuxpatizys 

nol cH xdtw Ovyatet tz ddoa% Tryd3qy0s 

eloato tay nepSéwy Sexatedpata, nal yo ebEd0’ obtuc. 

“To Demeter before the gates, to whom Acrisius of the Pelas- 
gians caused this temple to be built, and to her daughter beneath 
the earth, Timodemus, the Naukratitan, set up these gifts, the 
tenth part of his gains; for thus he had vowed.” 4 

Cf. Herodotus II. 135, above, p. 187, where Rhodopis dedicates 
at Delphi a tenth part of her gains. 


Second Century B.c. 


-X. Polybius (c. 210-128 B.c.), 

XXII. 17. 6 (Teubner ed.): xat napayevdunevos cig thy Nadupary 
ste THs otpatids, xat mapacticavtes abtw tods eEevohoyyrevous divdpag éx 
tig ‘EAAddog ‘Aprotovinov, moocdesdnevog tobtoug anénheucer elg AdeEdvdperay, 

“ And he (Ptolemy) came to Naukratis with the army, and after 
Aristonicus had brought to him the men from Greece who had 
enlisted as mercenaries, and he had received them, he sailed away 
to Alexandria.” 

In 186-5 s.c., Ptolemy Epiphanes succeeded in suppressing 
a revolt in Lower Egypt, and certain of the Egyptian nobles who 
survived, surrendered to the king at discretion, Ptolemy disregarding 
all pledges, had them tied naked to carts and dragged through 
the streets, and then put to death with torture. After this he went 
to Naukratis with his army, as stated in the above passage. 


42 See Strabo XVII. 808, and Sappho, Charaxus Ode. Doricha is Rhodopis 
according to Strabo. Athenaeus, however, distinguishes the two. 
42 See Schol. Theocritus, 17. 98 on this passage. 
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XXVIII. 20. ro (Teubner ed.): xpd¢ tabtqy thy bxcbzcty StaAezGele, 
nor nmeloag od povov abtév, GAA nal robs amnvryxdrac, we Strata Devel, 
céte pev SiémAcucey eig tHY Nadxpartty. 

“ Having argued for this hypothesis, and having persuaded not 
only himself, but even those who had opposed, that he spoke 
justly, he (Antiochus) then sailed through to Naukratis (from 
Alexandria).” 


First Century B.c. 


XI. Strabo (c. 60-20 B.Cc.). 

XVII. 801: wAebcavtes yao ext Wappittyou cpidnovta vavel Mrdyjerer 
(nat Kuakdon 8 obtog Fy tov MijSov) xatécyov sig to otéya 70 BoABirtvoy, 
ett’ exBavreg atetyicay co heyOev utiouas yedvo 8 dvamAevoavtes sig tov 
Latrnoy voudy xatavavpayhaavtes “Ivdowy zd Exticav Nabxpatiy ob moAd 
ths Lyedtas breobev. 

“ For having sailed with thirty ships in the time of Psammetichus 
(he was contemporary with Cyaxares, the Mede), the Milesians 
landed at the Bolbitic mouth, and then they disembarked and 
built the Fort which has already been mentioned.*>? Later they 
sailed into the Saitic Nome, and after they had overcome 
Inaros** in a sea-fight, they founded Naukratis not far above 
Schedia.” *5 


XVII. 803: xAnsloy 8& xal evtatOa nddtig MevéAaog, év dprotepx 6& 
gy t Agata émt piv tm motapm Nadzpatic, and 8& tod motapcd Sloyowvoy 
Crexouca dts nat paxpov tabeng Oneobe 10 tod “Ociprdog dovdov, ev 
@ xzetebat tov "Octoly cacy. 

“Nearby there is the city of Menelaus,*° and on the left, in 
the Delta, near the river, is the city of Naukratis, and Sais lies 
apart from the river, and a little above it is the city of Osiris, 
a place of refuge, in which they say Osiris dwelt.” 

XVII. 808: Aéyetar S& tig Eralpag tdgog yeyovlng md tiv epactéiy, 
iy Largo psy % ray wehdy norirpra xaret Awpelyar, gowpévyy tot dadeAood 
avtig XapdGov yeyovutay, olvoy xard&yovtog elg Nadupacty AgoBioy nat’ éu- 
moplay, aAAct 8 dvouaCouct ‘Poddmy. 


*° to MtAyatwv tetyos is here referred to, which Strabo has just mentioned. 410” q 
HMepaiws oxomn xat to Muadyotwy tetyos, 

** See above, p. 133 f., and p. 136. 

*5 See above, p. 127, n. 45. 

*° i.e., Canobus, so named after the pilot of Menelaus, 


<<" 
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“Tt is said by lovers to have been the tomb*? of the courtesan, 
whom Sappho, the poetess, calls Doricha,+® who was loved by 
Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, when he was trading in Lesbian 
wine in Naukratis; but others call her Rhodopis.” +9 

XII. Diodorus (came to Rome ec. 31 B. C.), I. 64. 14: tadeqy & Evor 
Keyoust. “Podwmdos tagov elvan rig Eraloas, Ho gact tav vopapyay twas 
Spactas yevouevoug Sta gthoatopyiay émiteAdoot nowy to xatacnebaowa, 

“‘ Some say that this (i.e., the Pyramid) is the tomb of Rhodopis, 
the courtesan, of whom it is said that certain of the magistrates 
became enamoured, and together they completed the building on 
account of their love for her.” 5° 

XIII. Archias, Palatine Anthology, VI. 207: 

Lavdaha tabta Bitwvas nodkumAdyxrou 8& Drdavis 
Topgbpeoy yaitag pitopa% xexodpadoy* 

EavOd & “Avtixrera vobov xebbovoay dina 

pimida, tav padepdy OdArog dpuvojévay" 

hentov 8 “Hodxrcta tod moondAuuja mooownoy, 


a 


euybev d&payvatng etxedov domeddatv- 

& O& XAAOV omsloo.o. meptaguploro Spdnovtes 
ee ‘AptctotéAew matedS everynapnéva.’ 
&hines ayhadk Stipa, yapootdAe, cot téde, Kuzor, 
Oracav, at yudAwy Navxedtdog vaétat. 

‘‘ Bitinna gives these sandals; Philaenis the purple net which binds 
her flying hair; fair-haired Anticlea her fan which hides the bastard 
wind and wards off the violent heat; Heracleia this fine veil for 
her face, wrought like a spider’s web; and Aristoteleia, who bears 
her father’s name, the beautiful coil of a snake, an anklet. These 
of the same age, who dwell in the hollows 5? of Naukratis, offer 
these beautiful gifts to you, Aphrodite, goddess of Marriage.” 


First Century a.p. 


XIV. Pliny. (23-79 a.D.) 
Nat. Hist., V. 64: Sunt in honore et intra decursus Nili multa 
oppida, praecipue quae nomina ostiis dedere, non omnibus (XII enim 


47 See Herodotus IJ. 134 and 135 and Diodorus I. 64. 14. 
48 See above, p. 192. 


49 Cf. Athenaeus XIII. 596b. 
50 Cf, Herodotus II. 134 and 135, and Athenaeus III, 596b. See Herodotus II, 


135 and Strabo XVII. 808. 
51 See above, p. 122. 
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reperiuntur, superque quattuor quae ipsi falsa ora appellant), sed 
celeberrimis septem, ‘proximo Alexandriae Canopico, dein Bolbitino, 
Sebennytico, Phatnitico, Mendesico, Tanitico, ultimoque Pelusiaco. 
praeterea Butos, Pharbaethis, Leontopolis, Athribis, Isidis oppidum, 
Busiris, Cynopolis, Aphrodites, Sais, Naucratis, unde ostium quidam 
Naucratiticum nominant quod alii Heracleoticum, Canopico cui 
proximum est praeferentes.*? 

“There are at the mouth and along the course of the Nile, many 
cities, especially those which have given their names to the mouths, 
but not to all of them (for there are twelve, and four more which 
are called false mouths), but to the seven most famous, to the Canobic 
which is nearest to Alexandria, then to the Bolbitic, the Sebennytic, 
the Phatnitic, the Mendesic, the Tanitic, and lastly, to the Pelusiac. 
Besides, there are Butos, Pharbaethos, Leontopolis, Athribis, the 
town of Isis, Busiris, Cynopolis, Aphrodites, Sais, Naukratis, from 
which last some speak of the Naukratitic mouth, (others call it 
Heracleotic), preferring that to ‘Canobic’ to which it is nearest.” 

Nat. Hist., V. 49: Dividitur in praefecturas oppidorum quas 
nomos vocant: Ombiten, Apollonopoliten, Hermonthiten, Thiniten, 
Phaturiten, Coptiten, Tentyriten, Diospoliten, Antaeopoliten, Aphro- 
ditopoliten, Lycopoliten. Quae iuxta Pelusium est regio nomos habet 
Pharbaethiten, Bubastiten, Sethroiten, Taniten. reliqua autem Arabi- 
cum, Hammoniacum tendentem ad Hammonis lIovis oraculum, 


*? For the names of the mouths of the Nile, see Herodotus II. 17: péypr wév vuv 
Kepzacupov médtog fist etc éov 6 Nethoc, to 8 and tabtys tie mdAtog oyiCetat tprpaciac 
bbods. xat H piv mpd AG tpanetat, to xadéetat Iyrodcrov otdpa, 4 O& Ergon tay Sday 
mpg Eanépyy ayer? todto o& KavwBixov ordma xéxAntat. 4 SE 34 Wéx tHv ddav tH Nethw 
dati Hde* kvwOev pepduevos e¢ td dEb tod AdAta dmuxvéctat, to 58 ard todtov ox (Cov uicov 
to AéAta && Odhacoav ele oblte thaylotyy potpay tod Sdatos mapsydpevos tadty ote Fxtota 
Ovopastiy, to xadéetar LeSewuriov otdya. Lott GE xai Freon Sidra otdyata amd tov 


wi ~ ’ ~ . ~ 
Lefevvutixod amocytablvta, gépovta & OdAacoav, totor odvduata xettar tads, To piv | 
‘ 


Xoiitixoy adzéiv, ta 8& Mevdrjatov. to 62 BodSirwvov otdya xat to Bovxodtxdy odx Wayevéa 
otouaté ott add’ dpvxta. 
“Now as far as the city of Cercasorus, the Nile flows in one stream, but after 


that, it divides into three branches, One of these, which takes its course eastwards, — 


is called the Pelusiac mouth; the second flows westward and is called the Canobic 
mouth. But the straight course of the Nile, when the river in its downward course 
reaches the point of the Delta, goes on, dividing the Delta through the middle, and 
flows into the sea; in this is seen the greatest and most famous part of its waters. 
This is called the Sebennytic mouth, There are two other mouths, separated from 
the Sebennytic, which flow into the sea. These are called the Saitic and the Men- 


desiac. The Bolbitic and the Bucolic mouths are not natural mouths, but channels 
which have been dug.” 


i 
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Oxyrynchiten, Leontopoliten, Athribiten, Cynopoliten, Hermopoliten, 

‘Xoiten, Mendesium, Sebennyten, Cabasiten, Latopoliten, Helio- 
politen, Prosopiten, Panopoliten, Busiriten, Onuphiten, Saiten, 
Ptenethum, Ptemphum, Naucratiten, Metelliten, Gynaecopoliten, 
Menelaiten, Alexandriae regionem, item Libyae, Mareotis. 

“It (i.e, the Thebaid), is divided into praefectures of towns, 
which they call nomes, the Ombite, the Apollonopolite, the Hermon- 
thite, the Thinite, the Phaturite, the Coptite, the Tentyrite, the 
Diospolite, the Antaeopolite, the Aphroditopolite, the Lycopolite. 
The region which is near Pelusium has the Pharbaethite, the 
Bubastite, the Sethroite, and the Tanitic nomes. The remainder 
consists of the Arabic Nome, the Hammoniac Nome which extends 
to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, the Oxyrynchite Nome, the 
Leontopolite Nome, the Athribite Nome, the Cynopolite Nome, 
the Hermopolite Nome, the Xoite Nome, the Mendesiac Nome, 
the Sebennytic Nome, the Cabasite Nome, the Latopolite Nome, 
the Heliopolite Nome, the Prosopite Nome, the Panopolite Nome, 
the Busirite Nome, the Onuphite Nome, the Saitic Nome, the 
Ptenethic Nome, the Ptemphic Nome, the Naukratite Nome, the 
Metellite Nome, the Gynaecopolite Nome, the Menelaite Nome, 
the region of Alexandria, and likewise, of Libya and Mareotis.” 
- Nat. Hist., XXXI. 111: Nitrariae** Aegypti circa Naucratim et 
Memphim tantum solebant esse, circa Memphim deteriores. 

‘“The natron beds were only in the vicinity of Naukratis and 
Memphis, and those near Memphis were inferior.” 


Second Century a.p. 


XV. Julius Pollux (latter half of 2nd century a.p.). 

Onomasticon, VI. 107: ol “Opnpog pev Emavza ta dvOn Kelora xExdyxe, 
Oespeactog S& tov vdpxtccov xaAet Aélptov. ‘Avanpéwy. & nat pbetotg ote- 
pavovsbat pnot nat noptdvvorg xat Abyw xat Navapatizy stepavip (cdpduyec 
cdtog Hy) xol aviitw, Og xat Langa xat “Adxailoc. 

“Homer calls all flowers lilies, and Theophrastus calls the 
Narcissus a lily. But Anacreon says that he was crowned with 
myrtle and coriander and willow and a Naukratite garland ** (this 
was of marjoram) and anise, as both Sappho and Alcaeus said.” 


59 There are at present Natron beds in the vicinity of Wadi Natroun, which is 
to the south-west of Naukratis. See above, p. 125, 
54 See above, p. 154. 
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XVI. Ptolemy, Geographia, Bk. IV. Cap. 5, Sec. 49: nat) mpeg TW 
Mevdhw motapd and Suopév, Nadupacig mdatg — — — Ga 8 A se 

“And the city of Naukratis to the west of the Great River....*° 
61° 315 36°R36.- 

XVII. Athenaeus, 

III. 73a: xadodor 3 
2vol, Aéyer cbtog 6 “AOAvonog, peAtAuwrtov. 

“And the Egyptians call the flower (i.e., the flower of the 
ciborium), the lotus;*® but the Naukratitans, my fellow country- 
men, so says this Athenaeus, call it the melilotus.” 

IV. 32: F.H.G., Vol. II, p. 80, Col. II. Hermeias: “ mapz 5& Nav- 
nparizate,” G enor “Eppelag év @ Sevtéow tv Tept 70d I'puvetou ‘AndAAwvos, 


“sy tw Toutavelw Setty 


€ 


Atybrtiot pév adtd Awtév, Nauxpatiza: 6& ot 


] 


otict yevebAtorg ‘Eotiag Lputavitt8og xat Arovuctore, 
& 88 tH tod Kuwpatov Andarwvosg mavyydoet, elorévtes mdvteg év otohaitg 
hevaaig, dg psyet xat vov xahotcr mputavinag éecbijtac. war xataxmdevtes 
éraviotavtat eig yovata tod tepoxrjounes tag matoloug ebyag xataAeyovtes 
cuonévSovtes, peta 88 tatca xataxAibévtes AawBavousiy Exaotog otvou 


notbhag S00 TAYY tv tepgwy tod te Tublou AnérhAwvosg xai tod Atovicou" 


zobtwy yao Exatéow Simdots & olvos peta nat tay dArwy weoldwy SiSotat, 


meta Exdotw mapatibetat dotog xabapds elg mAdtog memotnuévos, eo” & 
eninertat detog Etepog, bv uptBavityy narodar, nat xodag Deroy nat Aexdptov 
mricdvns | Aayavou tod xatk xatpdv ywopéveu wd te S00 xat tupcd tpO- 
ganic cdua te Eyodm nat mAanctg nat orépavog. nat O¢ dv BEw te todtwy 
lepomotog =Tapacxeuden ind tiv tynolyuwv Cyutottat, &AAG phy od8& OIG 


v \ 


ocetogepety tt Bowoyov eEeott, pova 6 
tatta xatavadlonouct, ta bnohetnopeva sets otnérats petadiddvteg. tails 


citoupevots év moutavelw 


Hie 
€ 
> 
wy] 
< 
ral 

ce) 


O dihhatg Fpéeatg méoatg tod éviavtod eEeowt tay crtouzgvwy co Bovropévo 
dvenOover elg vd mpuravetov Sernvetv, olnobev Tapacrevdcayvta abt@ Adyavey 
tt i tGv dompluv xat taptyos % tyObv, xpéws 88 yotpstov Boayicatoy, nal 
TOUTWY PETahapGavuy.... ROTUARY olvou, yuvatnt 88 obx eat elovévar eis +O 
Tputavetov H povyn tH adAytpld:. cbx elcpépetat d& odd dug cig to mpUTavetey. 
gay 8€ tig Navxparitéiv yowoug Eoutd, Ws av TH yowna vopw yéypomTat, 
areipytat ma nat pedtmnxta Bt8oc0at,”” 


55 See above, p. 126, 

** Cf. Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants, VII. 15. 3: piv ev mActoaw tddats 
Zotl nai oyedov otov Suwvdpors womep 6 Awtds* todtov yao eldn moAAe Stapépovta nat 
pbARors xa xavdots xat &vOeor xat xapmois, av ots xal 6 wedlwtos xxhobusvog. 

“Some plants have more than one form, and these have almost the same name; 
for example, the lotus; for of this there are many forms differing in leaves, stems, 
flowers, and fruit. One form of it is the plant called the melilotus.” 
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“Among the Naukratitans, as Hermeias says in the second of 
the books which he wrote on Grynean Apollo, they dine in the 
Prytaneion on the birthday of Hestia Prytanitis5? and at the 
Dionysiac festival, and again at the festival of the Komean 
Apollo—** all of them coming in white robes, which even up 
to the present time they call city-hall garments. And when they 
have sat down, they rise upon their knees, making a libation, 
while the herald of the sacrifice repeats the prayers handed 
down from their fathers. After this, they sit down, and each of 
them takes two cups of wine, with the exception of the priests 
of Pythian Apollo and Dionysus; for to each of these is given 
a double quantity of wine and also of the other portions. Then 
a loaf of white bread is set before each one of them, made wide 
and flat, on which another loaf is placed, which they call 
Cribanites (baked in a pan), and pork, and a little dish of 
‘barley or of some vegetable which is in season, and two eggs 
and a cheese and dry figs and a cake and a garland. And 
_ whatever maker of sacrifice prepares anything beyond these, he 
is fined by the magistrates (who are called tyotyor). Those who 
eat in the Prytaneion are not allowed to bring anything extra 
to eat; but they eat only these things and give what is left 
over to their slaves. And on every other day of the year, it 
is permitted any one of those who eat in the Prytaneion who 
wishes, to go into the Prytaneion to dine, having prepared 
for himself in his own home, some vegetable or pulse, or salt 
meat, or fish, or a very little pork, or a cup of wine with 
these. And it is not possible for any woman to go into the 
Prytaneion, except the woman who plays the flute. And no apis 
may be brought into the Prytaneion. And if any one of the 
Naukratitans gives a marriage feast, as it is written in the law 
about marriage, it is not permitted him to serve eggs and honey- 


cakes.” 


r la Gry ot ~ ~ See a = 
wuopindiomotse, Sv gycty Hitodwpog 6 Alayvaiiog ev tolg mept dnponchews 
5 = r Ge Sty 
(névtexaldexa 8 dort ratte ible) Navaparicyy etvat yévos, ev sq HAcdww..., 
Todg ixbunpods ona mlvanag apryupcts dvacavivat.... 


57 See above, pp. 171 f. 
58 I have not been able to find any other evidence for this epithet of Apollo. 


Perhaps it means “ Apollo of the villages.” 
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“But Aristophanes, the comic poet, of whom Heliodorus,*? the 
Athenian, says, in his treatise concerning the Acropolis, (and this 
is in fifteen books), that he was Naukratite by descent, in his 
play called The Plutus,®°.... says that the fish platters have been — 
changed to silver...” 

XIII. 560: Atvwy & éy tote Lepormots nar Avugag 6 Navupatinns év 
spitg Alyunttaxdy thy Nettatvy Kipw nepqbiivat pact ind ‘Apdotdoc. 

“ But Dinon,®! in his history of Persia, and Lyceas® of Naukratis, 
in the third book of his history of Egypt, say that it was Cyrus 
to whom Nitetis was sent by Amasis.” 

VIL. 30rC: év 8& tH eu% Novnpdter Ebytods nadotow tyOdea omo- 
Aermopeva év saig Sudov'wv, Stay» 6 Nethog bronadyzar cig TAnowoEWsS. 

“But in my native Naukratis, they call the little fish which 
are left in the canal after the Nile ceases overflowing, boiled fish.” 

XI. 480d, e: Sragope: 88 xbrrxes ylvovta: nat év tH tod cuccttou Fudy 
‘AQyvatou matold: Navupdte. ict yap otarweerg pév, ob xat& TopvOY, | 
GAN Gomep SaxtdAw nerornuévat, nat Eyoucw wtx téeccapa, muOudva ig 
TAdTOS exteTapevoy, nal Rantovtat cig TO Sonety etvar apyupat. moAAot 3° év 
cH Novuxpdtet xepapsic, ap’ Oy nal h TAnaloy tév xepaystwy MOAN xEoqUIKy 
AGATA. 

‘“‘ Wine cups of different patterns are made in Naukratis, the 
native city of our companion Athenaeus. They are bowl-shaped, 
not rounded by a lathe, but by hand, and they have four handles 
and a wide base, and are glazed so as to look like silver. And 
there are many potters in Naukratis, from whom the gate nearest 
the potteries is called the Ceramic Gate.” 63 

XIII. 596b: evddboug S& Eralpag nai emt narrer Stapepobcas Hveynev 
xa 7 Nabxpatig’ Awetyav ve, ty h nahh Lomed dowugvyy yevouvny Xapdkou 
TOD AdeAGod adrye xav’ gumoplay cig tiv Nadnoatwv &maloovtos Std tHg morcews 
Staparret Ws TOAAR toB XapdGou voogrsapevyv. “Heddotog 8 adthy ‘Podamev 
nahel, ayvodv Stt Eréoa tig Awpiyns eotly abty, i xal code meptBoriroug 
Sperlonoug dvabeica év Acdgotc, by péuvaton Koatives 81k tobtwy.... ele & 
thy Awelyay 68° enolase tebrtypappa HocelSinnog, naltcor ev tH Athonta 
mohhauts adtiig pvypovelboac, 

*° There is no other evidence than this that Aristophanes was a native of Nau- 


kratis. See above, p. 177. 
IY 1A TLE We 
Nothing further is known about this historian. 
See above, p. 179. 
See above, p. 154. 
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‘“Naukratis also produced some famous courtesans of great beauty; 
for instance, Doricha, whom the beautiful Sappho, when she was 
beloved by her brother Charaxus, who had sailed to Naukratis on 
business, accused in her poetry of having stripped Charaxus of 
much of his wealth. Herodotus calls her Rhodopis, not knowing 
that this is not the same woman as Doricha. She dedicated those 
famous spits at Delphi, which Cratinus mentions in these lines 
Poseidippus also made this epigram on Doriche, and indeed he 
often mentiones her in his Aethiopica.’ 

XV. 18: mept 8& tod Navzpatitov otepdvou tis gote thy dvOyy mona 


’ 


avalnthoas xat TOAAGY TUNduevos, We odbStv eudvOavov, evétuxoy dbé moz 
Ilohvydéppov Nauxpaticou exrypacopévn BiBAlw Hep Agpodizyc, év & taut 

r oy kG aN \ Q ps2 Se ao AF att eS « ‘H r aap 
yeypantar’ “ xata o& thy toltyy mod¢ Taig etnoow "Odupmada & “Hodctpatoc, 


or OM 


monizng iéetepog eumopta yowpevog val yopay moAAhy mepiTAcwy, Teosoydy 

mote xat Idow tig Kimpou dyadpdtrov ‘Agpodivns omBaptatoy, doyatov tH 

TEV, WYATAEvOS Yet oéowy els tHy Naduoatv. ual adtw TAYSloY Pepop.évyn 

aig Atybntou exet yerudy aipvidioy émémecey xat cuvdstv od% ty Smou yiis 

Hoa, xavéguyov dmavtes emi to tis “Agpoditns dyakwa cute adtods abtiy 
; 


dedwevar, f dé ess mposothng yao tots Navxpatitats iy, atovidiov- énotycs 
TATA Ta Tapanelreva abt pupolvyns yAweds TAoH Sdp7%¢ te FOlotvyg exdy- 
pwoey tHY vaty 7oy anetpynoa toig éumAcoucr thy cwrngplay ota thy TOAAHY 
yautiav yevoyévov te guétov moAhov, nal HAlov exdrdythavtog nartiddvies 
Teds Spnous Fnov cig thy Nadupativ. nal 6 “Hodatpatos ekooujoag tii 
veg pete TOU dydApatos, Eyuv nat Tas alovidioy abtw dvagavetoag yAWPas 
popplvac, davébnxev ev ta tHs “Agpodizys tepm, Obaag te tH Oeq nak avabele 
tH ‘Agpoditn tdyahpa, xaréoug Se nat éo” Ectiacy év adtw tw teow tobe 


c > ~ 


TPoohnovras xa TOG OtnELoTaToUS Edwxev Exdotw nal otepavov Ex Ti} 


Oey 


pupolyyc, Ov nat tote exddece Naunpatizyy.” 

“ But concerning the Naukratite crown, and what kind of flowers 
it is made of, I made many investigations and inquired of many, 
but I learned nothing about it. At length, I came upon a book 
of Polycharmus®* of Naukratis entitled ‘Concerning Aphrodite,’ in 
which was written the following: ‘In the 23rd Olympiad,°> Hero- 
stratus,©® a fellow-citizen of mine, who was a merchant and had 
sailed to many lands, put in once at Paphos in Cyprus, and having 
bought a statuette of Aphrodite a span high, (i.e., about 7} inches), 


et-Seevabove, ps, 135, nM. 41. 
65 See above, p. 135. 
sesece above, p. 179. 


et tn at 
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of ancient workmanship, he came away intending to bring it to 
Naukratis. And when a storm suddenly overtook him as he was 
sailing along near the coast of Egypt and he could not tell where 
they were, they all took refuge with the statue of Aphrodite, 
entreating her to save them. The goddess, for she was kindly dis- 
posed towards the men of Naukratis, suddenly covered everything 
nearby with green myrtle, and filled the ship with the sweetest odor 
for those on board, who had already despaired of safety on account 
of their violent sea-sickness, for they had been very sick. And 
when the sun shone forth, they saw the anchorage, and came to 
Naukratis. And Herostratus, having disembarked from the ship 
with the statue, and with the green myrtle which had so suddenly ~ 
appeared to him, dedicated them in the Temple of Aphrodite, and 
after sacrificing to the goddess and dedicating the statue to Aphrodite, 
he invited his relatives and most intimate friends to a banquet in 
the temple, and gave to each one a crown of the myrtle to which 
he then gave the name Naukratite.” ©” 

XV. 671E: xat 6 Kovovdxog: ‘éxet meet ovecdvwy Cyrijcere 784 yevovacty, | 
eine tptv tig got 6 nape tw yaplevct Avaxpéovt, Navxpacityg otépavoc, 


\ a + 


& OdAniavé, gyaty yao obtws 6 psktypd¢ montis" 
tobe pév fodiveug, tov 38 Navzpacityy. 

“‘So Cynulcus said: Since there have already been discussions 
about garlands, tell us, Ulpian, what is the meaning of ‘ Naukratite — 
garland’ in the charming poet Anacreon?®* For the sweet poet 
says this: ‘Each man wore three garlands, two of roses, and one 
a Naukratite garland.’ ” 

XVIII. Arrian (c. 95-175 a.v.), Anabasis 3. 5. 4: ArBbyg 88 <7 
mpooyweou doyety Sisworv Anodhtytcy Xaplvev, Apablag 8& the mode “Hodwy 
mast Kicopeévay tov éx Navxpadztoc. 

‘“He (Alexander) appointed Apollonius,®? the son of Charinus, to 
rule over neighboring Libya, and Cleomenes”° of Naukratis to rule 
over the district of Arabia which is near the city of Heroopolis.” 

Heroopolis is situated at the head of the Gulf of Suez. 

*’ For the historical value of this legend, see above, p- 135 f. 

°§ See Anacreon, Bergk, Frag. 83. ‘ 


** Apollonius, the son of Charinus, was appointed by Alexander the Great, before 
he left Egypt, as governor of that part of Libya which is on the confines of Egypt. 
This was in 331 B.c. See Curtius IV. 8. : 

70 See above, p. 178. 
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XIX. Aelian, De Nat. Anim. XV. 23. 30: 

Be xiv & ‘Pés:0¢ 7 Nawxpatitys.... 

“....Apollonius, the Rhodian or Naukratitan.” 7! 

Var. Hist. XII. 63: ‘Apyediung us fodcbn tHe é v Navzpaver étatoag. 


° 


% CE. Srephoavoc, nal Sewads gootixh, nat Spots Hret profede, nal AaBotow 
Roos OAtyov Wulhknce tH dSdvtt, elta anéxAwev. 

“A certain man was in love with Archidike,?2 the courtesan of 
Naukratis, but she was extravagant and very common, and demanded 
large fees, and when she had received them, she would have inter- 
_course with the man who gave them for a short while, and then 


desert him.” 


Third Century a.p. 


XX. Philostratus: (7. rst half of the 3rd century a.p.): 

eels p. 24: Nadxpatg yod» dvegpiiy vxdvtog Atyurtiou 
Darsiv.0 

ee ara at any rate, was proclaimed victor when Phaedimus, 
the Egyptian, won a victory.” 

Life of Apollonius of Tyana, VI. 3: 6 & éxarrov Nadxoativ, exet 
yxp tabta eylyveto, nept Méworv Sentero, nal vaby dé ididctokoy enentyte 
nat evourxdoer év tH Netw. 

“He (Timasion) left Naukratis, for this (i.e., the cruel treatment 
of his stepmother) happened there, and lived near Memphis, where 
he had a ship which he had acquired for his own use, and he 
trafficked in it on the Nile.” This is the Timasion mentioned 
below. 

VI. 22: Hyeudva 88 olyar moron toy mahor Navxpacizyy, viv S¢ Meyolcyy, 
Tiactwva, tv te yuo mayGy 2bx¢ obtog nat ctw tt xabapds, hs py Setobar 
TOU palvesHar, 

““T suppose you will make Timasion, late of Naukratis, now of 
Memphis, your guide, for he knows the sources well, and is so 
pure that he needs no asperging.” 

Lives of the Sophists, : 259: Aapmpdy ev cogtotaig nat ItoAepattog 
& Navxpatizns fiynoey. fv wey yuo tOv peteyovtmy tod tepod 708 meol 
Nabxpatiy dAtyote a ee bmdpyov, “Howdou 8 dupoaring pcv, od 
Grdwrng eyéveto, GAN 26 tov Morguwva pdidhdov inyvex9y, tov a0 00 


7 See above, p. 176. 
72 See Herodotus Il. 135. 
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rod Agyou nat td mvebpa nal td ex nepiborTs gpatery éx tig Modeumves 
cunvig Sonyayeto, Aéyetat 88 nat abrooyedidoat ody edpoig dunyavw. 

‘Ptolemy of Naukratis7? also had a brilliant reputation among 
sophists. For he was one of those who were permitted to dine 
at the public expense in the temple of Naukratis, an honour paid 
to few of her citizens. Moreover, he was a pupil of Herodes, but 
he did not desire to imitate him, but came rather under the in- 
fluence of Polemo. For the energy and vigour of his style and 
the ample use of rhetorical ornament he borrowed from the equip- 
ment of Polemo. Also it is said that he spoke extemporaneously 
with great ease and fluency.” 

Ibid., p. 262: [pdndog tolvy ty wav ty 0dx doavy nat’ Atyurtoy, 


vy 


otactatoucay S& idwy thy Nadupatiy xat mapk ta On moAttevovtag THY 


t 
AOjyysy jovylay fomdcato nal SmexnAcdoag exet Ely TOAAR pdv ayoryoov 
Yphpata, mohhods S& ocinétag ual thy GAATY xatacKeVTY peyahorpEntig 
KEXKOTNEVGY. 

‘“‘Proclus then was a person of some importance in Egypt, but 
since he saw that Naukratis was rent by factions and that the state 
was administered with no regard to law and order, he desired 
to embrace the peace and quiet of Athens. Accordingly, he sailed 
away secretly and spent his life there. He brought with him a 
large sum of money, many slaves, and other household equipment 
magnificently adorned.” 74 


Fourth Century a.p. 


XXI. Heliodorus (fl. end of 4th century); Aethiopica. 

II, 8: uat mAgov Ste tg adstv Navxpatityg eymopog iméypucce, bvepa 
Navownrys, evaynadtteto, 

‘“‘And the more so, when a certain merchant of Naukratis,75 a 
man of considerable wealth, Nausicles by name, took her (Thisbe)_ 
to his arms.” 

Thisbe was a character in this romance. 

Il. g: nat tabra pévov Eyw yryvedoxerv, “Avtimagoug tiwvde xat& thy Atyway 
earyyelhavtoc, & nat Sedpo cig thy Atyuntov cuvérAcuca, ef aq xatk thy 
Nabrpatiy aveboount shy OtcByy. 


8 See above, pp. 181 f. 


* See above, p. 181. This passage has been used to show the decline of the 
schools at Naukratis at this time. 


** Note that at this late date, Naukratis is still engaged in commerce. 


Es) 
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“And I was able to learn these things only after Anticles had 
reported them to me in Aegina, and I sailed to Egypt with him 
to see if perchance I might find Thisbe in Naukratis,’’76 

VI. 8: (6 yap Eymopog 6 Navxpatitng & OloBns epacths odtos eyo), 

“For I am that merchant of Naukratis, Thisbe’s lover.” 

XX. Hesychius, Lexicon, Vol. II. 657: 

Navxoativge. 

ao tH¢ Atyuntiag Navzedtews. 

Navacatitng otépavog. and tig Atyumtlasg Navxodtews, 

BdsAwocg, FO ex otdboas, HS captdytvos, 

“Naukratite, from Naukratis in Egypt.” 

“The Naukratite crown, from Naukratis in Egypt, made of byblus, 
or of linden, or of marjoram.” 

XXIII. St. Jerome (late 4th century), Eusebius, ed. Schéne, II. 81: 
Mare obtinent Milesii annis XVIII, construxeruntque urbem in Aegypto 
Naucratim. 

“ The Milesians held the seapower for eighteen years, and founded 


Naukratis, a city in Egypt.” 77 
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Les Langues du Monde. Par un Groupe de Linguistes sous la 
direction de A. Meillet et Marcel Cohen. Paris: Edouard Champion, 
1924, 18 maps, pp. xvit 8r1. 


The aim of the Editors of this work “to give some idea of the 
distribution of the languages of the world, while having regard 
to the history of these languages,” is obviously an ambitious task. 
To the unbiassed critic it might even seem superfluous. 

The disadvantages under which such a compilation must labour 
are fairly patent and M. Meillet admits most of them in his Foreword 
with disarming frankness: a complete lack of unity both as regards 
material and treatment in almost every section. In the former case 
because, while for the languages of the Old World there are 
relatively complete data, historical and linguistic, for the languages 
of the Americas, a more recent field for scientific research, there 
exist often only the baldest descriptions or the most unscientific 
and fragmentary vocabularies, collected by untrained observers. 
In the matter of treatment each contributor had naturally to be 
given a free hand and any plan for uniformity would of necessity 
have been purely superficial. Nevertheless the discrepancies in 
treatment are often regrettable as we shall have occasion to point 
out later. ; 

A more serious criticism lies in the fact that such a work will 
be of comparatively little service to scholarship and that service, 
owing to the constant progress made in all language study, can 
only be of a transitory nature. With each section written by experts 
in fairly technical terms, it will hardly have a wide scope as an 
“oeuvre de vulgarisation” or a work of general reference. While, 
on the other hand, in most cases no single section is sufficiently 
full in treatment to be of much value to the language scholar 
seeking data for comparative study in an unfamiliar group, although 
the bibliographies will doubtless be useful in this connection. 

Apart from these points, the work of MM. Meillet and Cohen 
bears every evidence of sound scholarship and _ scientific method; 
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it also raises several questions of general interest with regard to 
the comparative study of language. 

We have travelled far and learnt much since the days of Max 
Miller. In every branch of linguistics carefully verified facts and rigor- 
ously controlled research have replaced the a priori hypotheses 
and vague generalisations of the pioneers of philology. In this 
evolution phonology has played a leading part. 

Now although as early as 1855 Lepsius attempted an universal 
alphabet for the transcription of foreign graphic systems, no real 
uniformity has yet been achieved. This diversity is confusing 
enough in a small group such as the Romance languages, where 
one has to deal with at least four or five different systems. But when 
it is borne in mind that a similar diversity exists between the graphes 
of all the other language groups of the Old World, each specialist 
adhering to his own particular graphic system, the magnitude of the 
superfluous labour involved in coping with these becomes apparent. 

Given the present state of philology, it should be quite feasible, 
taking as a basis some system such as that of the Association 
Phonétique Internationale (which, whatever its defects, has the 
advantage of being familiar to a large section of Europeans and 
covering most of the European languages) to build up a series of 
symbols, which could be applied to the other families in turn. 
With the addition of the requisite diacritical signs, each corresponding 
to some definite function of the organs of speech or respiration, it 
would be possible ultimately to possess a symbol for every sound 
known in the speech of the human race, which would have a 
fixed value and be instantly recognizable. 

In the work under review, the Editors have adopted a phonetic 
system of their own, which consists in giving the vowels their 
ordinary French values and adding a few diacritical signs when 
necessary. This arrangement, in itself admirably simple in the 
general table given at the commencement, falls down in the body 
of the work completely for the obvious reason that each writer 
has added his own symbols whenever this seemed necessary. Thus 
we have a monumental exhibition of the variety of graphic systems 
which mar the philology of to-day and are both unscientific and 
wasteful of time and energy. 

To both specialist and general reader one of the most interesting 
and valuable chapters is the Introduction in which M. Meillet 
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discusses the classification of languages in the light of our present 
knowledge. He discards, very wisely we think, the old division 
into agglutinative and flexional, as having no ultimate scientific 
value, and adopts the genealogical and historical classification as 
the only sound and practical division. This involves the two cate- 
gories of families of languages and related languages. Families of 
languages are the groups which continue a single common language; 
related languages constitute the members of such a group. This 
definition, M. Meillet is careful to add, does not imply any special 
degree of resemblance between the members or between the group 
and their parent; indeed the parent may be purely hypothetical. 

Obviously to prove any filiation will often be a difficult matter, 
To take the example of the Indo-European languages, it is easy 
to shew the relationship of the Romance languages, among them- 
selves, or even of the Indo-European languages but while it is 
possible to do this with the languages in their present state, it 
would be impossible to construct their comparative grammar, if 
we had not historical data for several centuries previous to the 
roth century a.p. which include the ancient monuments of the 
various languages. Unfortunately these monuments are not available 
in the case of the majority of languages, hence any kind of proof 
becomes impossible. 

The great auxiliary of the worker in this sphere is the gram- 
matical system of any language, which is usually continuous. It is 
this continuity of morphology, which allows of genealogical 
classification. The phonology, although providing a certain amount 
of information, is less stable. Vocabulary is often hardly a reliable 
guide in the absence of historical data. The terms of civilization 
are usually borrowed from the language of the most civilized race 
of the region, which may cover a vast area and not be of the 
same family as the languages which have borrowed words from 
it. Thus Arabic has fed all the languages of the peoples of Islam; 
in the Far-East, Chinese has supplied the civilized vocabulary of 
Japan, Annam and Corea. 

In most cases the language which has spread the most readily 
is that of the nation with the most efficient social and political 
organisation. This is to be seen in the extension of the Indo- 
European languages, especially the English, at the present day. But 
there are often circumstances which modify this evolution, and in 
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any case the genealogical classification of languages cannot be 
homogeneous. The principles must vary widely with the group 
under consideration; often the descriptions of a group are so in- 
adequate and their comparative grammar in such an elementary or 
non-existent stage that it is impossible to prove a great many 
probable relationships and filiations. This applies more particularly 
to the African, Australian and American groups. 

In such a brief handbook M. Meillet has been unable to deal 
with some of the more interesting general questions, for example, 
the relation between the larger groups such as the Semitic and 
Indo-European, or between Finno-Hungarian and the latter. A 
study of the vocabularies of these groups seems to point to the 
possibility of this, although it is difficult to prove anything without 
some additional knowledge of the evolution of grammatical forms 
in the older stages of the Semitic and Finno-Hungarian languages. 
Similarly it was impossible to consider the question of the unity 
of origin of human languages or indeed of the origin of language. 
All the facts point undoubtedly to a period, historical in date 
when there was a limited number of common languages. But it is 
impossible to make any headway along these lines until the com- 
parative grammar of the lesser known groups has made as much 
progress as that of the Indo-European group. Indeed one cannot 
help being struck by the melancholy truth of M. Meillet’s concluding 
remark: “the present work is a programme for research, rather 
than a summary of results.” Classification still has enormous gaps 
and, owing to our deficient knowledge and lack of material on 
the historical side, is very likely fated to preserve many of them. 
Nevertheless it is only by religiously following up every possible 
trail, cvery suggestive clue that linguists will ultimately exhaust 
the possibilities of the available material and in so doing raise 
philology completely to the dignity of a genuine scientific study. 

Space does not permit a consideration of the individual sections 
in greater detail. 

An essential portion of the book is the very full index of names 
of languages and writings, which will be of great value for purposes 
of reference. 

There are also 18 large maps, showing the distribution of the 
various languages over their respective geographical areas. These 
are on the whole a real acquisition. Those shewing the distribution 
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of the European languages, the Semitic languages in Africa, and 
the Finno-Hungarian group are excellent. Plate 6 of the Turkish, 
Mongol and Tongouze and the Japanese and Hyperborean languages 
is on a smaller scale and more difficult to follow. The map of 
the Basque area is a reproduction of that published by Broca in 
1875, and is not as detailed or accurate as those of Prince L. {fee 
Bonaparte, published about the same time. Prince Troubetykoy’s 
map of the northern Caucasus is really valuable and it is to be 
hoped that it will soon be possible to publish the work from which 
he has made extracts for his chapter on this group. The Australian 
map, reproduced from the work of Father Schmidt, gives some 
idea of the magnitude of the task which awaits investigators in 
this field. Considering the number of dialects already apparently 
identified, it is perhaps to be regretted that it was not practicable 
to give more details as to the precise stage of our knowledge, 
in the text. Plate 14, the Sudan and Guinea languages, is clear 
and complete. The collaborator in the American section, le Pére Rivet, 
declines all responsibility for the execution of the maps covering 
his section, although as far as one can judge, they serve their 
purpose and it is possible to find the geographical limits of any 
given language from them, which is presumably the chief desideratum. 

It will be seen from the foregoing brief account that a vast 
amount of careful and exact scholarship has been lavished on this 
work. We sincerely trust that the labours of MM. Meillet and 
Cohen will meet with the appreciation they merit and serve at ~ 
least the useful purpose of urging the present and coming generations 
of linguists on to further efforts in the huge uncharted terrae 
incognitae of language study, which still remain to be explored. 


L. A. Bisson 


Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orients. Von Kurt Galling. 
Berlin: Karl Curtius, 1925, pp. 108, pls. 16. M. 26. 

To this interesting work Gressmann has written an introduction. 
It also contains two sections by the late Dr. Paul Lohmann, to 
whom the subject was suggested by Gressmann, but who died in 
1915. The work was then taken over by Galling, who has brought 
it to a successful issue. 

The book is divided into seven parts dealing with the altar in 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Persia, Asia Minior, and in 
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Greece. The author rightly emphasizes the special character of the 
Egyptian altar, but does not, I think, realize the great difference 
between Semitic and Egyptian sacrifice, the latter partaking more 
of the character of offerings to the souls of the dead and to the 
gods. He rightly points out that in early Egypt there were no holo- 
causts, which is in keeping with the nature of Egyptian sacrifice. 
The author’s treatment of sacrificial scenes on Babylonian cylinders 
is not always as original as it might be. I think that in many 
places where he finds a conducting goddess leading the worshipper 
into the presence of the god, we are to recognize a priest robed in 
sacerdotal garments that enable him to impersonate a god or goddess. 
But Galling is right in failing to see in the famous ‘ human- 
sacrifice cylinder” (Ward, No. 1236) any evidence of human-sacrifice. 

The four parts on the altar in Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria 
are most excellently done, and so systematically that one can easily 
find any information about the altar, which he may desire. The 
work has been done in a most thorough and reliable manner. The 
book will remain authoritative for many years. We all feel greatly 
indebted to Dr. Galling for doing what most students of ancient 
oriental religions have long desired. The parts on Persia, Asia 
Minor, and early Greece are apparently done with the same 
thoroughness and learning. 

The 260 illustrations and sixteen plates make the work a source 
book on the subject. Ward’s little article in Curtiss’ Primitive 
Semitic Religion has at last found its fulfilment and completion 


in this fine book. SamueL A. B. Mercer 


On the Chemistry of the Ancient Assyrians. By R. Campbell 
Thompson. London: Luzac & Co., 1925, pp. 158, pls. 6. 


Here is another technical, accurate, and scholarly work on 
Assyrian civilization, which comes from the pen of Dr. Thompson. 
This is a discussion of Assyrian minerals, pigments, and glass. 
The book is for scholars and specialists, and indispensable to them, 
as well as to general students of Assyrian culture. For instance, the 
meaning of the Assyrian word abnu, “stone,” is discussed with 
learning and insight, but the details of the way in which the 
Assyrians made glass can be appreciated only by the specialist, 
and yet many words of interest to the linguist are elucidated. 
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The second part of the book contains translations of the text, which 
are herein published, and this is followed by notes on the trans- 
lations, and an excellent addendum furnishes a transliteration of 
the chemical texts. A useful bibliography, full index, and splendidly 
autographed texts complete the volume. This is a work which 
every serious student of Assyriological science must own—at least, 
he should be able to find it in any well-equipped library. 
SamueL A. B. MERCER 


The Recovery of Forgotten Empires. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1925, pp. 118, 34 ills., $1.50. 

In this new volume of the Biblical and Oriental Series, the 
author gives the enlarged edition of a lecture on the recent dis- 
coveries in the Near East. After a chapter on excavations comes 
another on decipherment, then a reconstruction of ancient civi- 
lization and a coordination of the various civilizations of Ancient 
Empires. There follows a chapter on Our Interest in the Past. 
Dr. Mercer gives a short but well chosen bibliography for each 
chapter and a description of the thirty-four illustrations which are 
given in this volume. The author avoids rash statements and pet 
theories. He does not give to the question of origins too prominent 
a place. He does not allow any department of oriental studies an 
undue proportion of the whole. Perhaps no other student of the 
Near East could have done this better. Most certainly none has 
ever in such a small volume presented so well all the essential — 


facts. Joun A. MAYNARD 


Thebes, la Gloire dun grand Passé. Par Jean Capart, avec la 
collaboration de Marcelle Werbrouck. Bruxelles: Vromand & Co. 
1925, pp. 362. 

This sumptuous book is the first volume published on the new 
Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, and written by the director 
of the Foundation, Professor Jean Capart. As well as being beauti> 
fully printed and excellently illustrated, the book is characteristic 
of the dependable work always done by its author. After a brief 
introduction, the first chapter recounts the Charm of Karnak, and 
it is so well done that one needs very little imagination to feel 
one’s self in the royal city of Ancient Egypt. The second chapter 
deals with the magnitude of Thebes’ world—famous fanes, while 
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chapter three shows how Thebes became the centre of the ancient 
world. Chapter four is devoted to Amon-Ra, King of the Gods, 
and chapter five to the pharaoh as his son. In the sixth chapter, 
the author shows how ancient Thebes became an abode of heavenly 
luxuriousness and happiness. After two more chapters of a general 
mature, chapter nine describes in a clear and brilliant manner, the 
reign of the pharaoh as god. Chapter eleven shows how common, 
private as well as public luxury was, and the twelfth chapter 
gives us some conception of the great architects of imperial Thebes. 
The following chapters trace the effects on Thebes of the great 
revolution at the end of the eighteenth dynasty, indicate those 
specimens of Theban art which may be called great, and the 
workmen whom we may consider masters, describe the life -of the 


man of the street and of the future world, and finally chapter 


twenty sums up the glory that was Thebes’. 

In this fine work for the general reader, Professor Capart has 
not forgotten to add useful and helpful bibliographical material. 
The book contains 257 excellent illustrations, some of them having 
been made from photographs taken by Queen Elisabeth herself. 


_ The work will be welcomed by all lovers of art and of ancient Egypt. 


SamureL A. B. MERCER 


The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes. By N. de Garis Davies. 


New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1925, pp. 76, pls. 31. 


This is the fourth volume in this magnificent series, the Robb 
De Peyster Tytus Memorial Series. Mr. Davies is again the author, 
and it is with pleasure that we take this book in hand for we 


expect to find on every page something new or interesting. The 


a 


volume is published in the same sumptuous manner as the first 
three, and no pains are spared in making it as perfect as human 
skill can do. Both the author and his associates as well as the 
publishers and printers are again to be congratulated. 

The Tomb of Two Sculptors, tomb 181, was made for two men, 
Apuki and Nebamun, both of whom married the same wife, Henet- 
nofret, who probably caused the tomb to be decorated, although 
it might have been done by Nebamun. Mr. Davies points out the 
private character of Egyptian tombs, and then discusses the 
ownership of this particular tomb, and the career and rank of the 
artist. He then describes Egyptian schools of art, after which he 
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accounts for the parentage of Henetnofret, with an interesting 
genealogy. 

Tomb 18z is cut in the southern slope of the Khokhah hill at 
Thebes, and consists of an outer chamber and an inner one, as 
well as a small side-chamber, a low burial chamber, underground 
rooms, and many passages. The tomb belongs to a period anterior 
to Ikhnaton and contains interesting texts. Chapter two is devoted 
to a description of the mural pictures, in which the author makes 
note of some interesting religious ceremonies, on which he comments 
in an instructive manner. A full index makes it easy to consult 
details. The plates are perfect. SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kulturgeschichte. Von Walter Wre- 
szinski. Leipzig: Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1925, Lieferungen 
1—6, 60 plates. M. 112.20 


This is Part II of Wreszinski’s great and well-known work. It 
is much larger and finer even than Part I, but the same scheme 
is followed. The plates are splendidly done, the scenes are ma- 
gnificently reproduced, and the author gives full and informing 
descriptions. While the scenes in Part II are not as important 
for the student of Egyptian religion as those of Part I, they are 
especially important for a study of Egyptian history, chief among 
them are: Plate 6, ‘“‘Beduinenstamm an dem Grabe des Chnum- 
hotep II”; Plate 45, “‘ Sethos I in der Schlacht gegen die Chatti”; 
Plate 36, ‘Sethos I erobert die Stadt Jenoam”; and Plate 39; 
“‘Sethos I siegt bei der Stadt Kanaans.” These and others will 
be found of prime importance also by the student of Old Testament 
history. Palestinian botany may also be studied to advantage in 
the light of some of these scenes. The whole work is a master- 
piece of accuracy, and a source of endless information. All students’ 
of the Nearer Orient are deeply indebted to Dr. Wreszinski and 
his publishers for this great work. We await with interest the 
forthcoming parts, and when the work is complete a fuller review 
will be written, SamueL A. B. MERCER 

L’Art Egyptien. I. L’Architecture. Par Jean Capart. Bruxelles: | 
Vromant & Co., 1922, pp. 50, pls. 200. | 


Although issued in 1922 this book deserves continued notice, for 
it is a permanent contribution to the study of Egyptian civilization. 
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There is very little in the way of discussion, but the author has 
presented 200 plates of drawings and pictures which are a joy to 
the eye, and indispensable to a study of Egyptian architecture. 
Moreover each plate is briefly described with—what is of supreme 
important—a full bibliography, where the student can study in 
detail the subject of the plate. The use of the book is facilitated 
by a convenient concordance. The work is splendidly printed and 


packed full of indispensable material. Sear: Ee Nore 


The Land of Punt and the Hamites. By Ed. Naville. 


In this article in the Victoria Institute Transactions Professor 
Naville shows that Punt designated an ethnic group, namely, the 
old population of Southern Arabia and the eastern coast of Africa, 
called Ethiopia by the Greeks and Romans. The population belonged 
to the Hamitic stock, and one of its tribes settled on the coast 


of Syria and became the Phoenicians. hss seth beg vile 5 ee 


Die Entwicklung des Portrdts im alten Agvpten. Von G. Roeder, 
Dp. 33—42. 

This well written and excellently illustrated article appeared in 
the July, 1925, number of Alt-Hildesheim, and shows how well 
the Egyptian artist found expression for the soul as well as for 


the body of man in immortal statuary. Sawuer Ac B. Mercer 


Hebrew Union College Annual Vol. I, Cincinnati, Hebrew Union 
College, 1925, pp. 439. 

We look forward with great expectation to any contributation 
from Hebrew Union College and are never disappointed. This 
volume contains a most searching article by President Julian 
Morgenstein on Moses with the shining face. In this paper, the 
author continues his series of thought-arresting investigations of 
the documentary hypothesis. He exhibits a sane scepticism towards 
suppositions that have now too often become stereotyped and 
embalmed in academic sanctity. There is on p. 24 a note on the 
date of J and E, with a doubt as to the very existence of JE 
which will, we hope, grow into a startling article. The article 
by Olmstead on The Chaldean dynasty is one of those masterly 
surveys to which the learned professor of Ancient History has now 
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accustomed us. It is easy to read, clear, and keen, W.J. Chapman 
writes on a problem of inconsequent post dating in 2K. .2550fem 
17, 23 clarifying a very doubtful point in Biblical chronology. 
William Popper contributes Notes on parallelism, a searching study 
of the fundamental conclusions of Gray and Smith. Joseph Reider 
writes Studies in Hebrew roots and their etymologies, clarifying 
some of our textual problems as well. Herman Vogelstein writes on 
The Development of the Apostolate in Judaism and its transformation 
by Christianity, and Leo Baeck on Judaism in the Church. Both 
writers emphasize points that are not sufficiently clear to New 
Testament scholars. J. Horovitz contributes an exhaustive study 
of Jewish proper names and Derivatives in the Koran. M, Guttman 
analyses the decisions of Maimonides in his Commentary on the 
Mishna. Jacob Mann edits the Genizah fragments of the Palestinian 
order of service from the famous Taylor-Schechter collection. This 
is one of the most important contributions to the subject. Solomon 
B. Freehof writes an article on the origin of the Tahanun which 
is basic value for the study of the development of prayer. J.Z 
Lauterbach writes an excellent study of the ceremony of breaking 
a glass at weddings. Professor Husik writes on The Law of Nature, 
Hugo Grotius, and the Bible, and D. Philipson edits Some Unpublished 
Letters of Theological Importance, which shed interesting light on 


the early days of Reform Judaism. Joun “A. Mivekeo 


Kunst und Altertum, alte Kulturen im Lichte neuer Forschung. 
Bd. IV, Agyptische Sonnenlieder, iibersetzt und eingeleitet von 
Alexander Scharff, 1922, pp. 108, pls. 4, M. 2.50; Bd. V, Bliite und 
Niedergang des Hellenismus in Asien, von Eduard Meyer, 1925, 
pp. 82, M. 4; Bd. VI, Israels Spruchweisheit im Zusammenhange 
mit der Weltliteratur, von Hugo Gressmann, 1925, pp. 57, M. 3. 
Berlin: Karl Curtius. 


In view of the emphasis placed upon a study of sun-worship 
in ancient Egypt, and especially the religion of Ikhnaton, the 
publication of hymns to the sun in convenient form, with reliable 
notes and a good introduction, will be much appreciated by students 
of the history of religions. Dr, Scharff has done his work well. 

Eduard Meyer’s treatment of his subject is characteristic of that 
scholar’s wide learning and clear vision of historical situations. 
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we No student of the ancient Nearer Orient should fail to read this 
small book. 


Gressmann has now put in permanent form what all students 
of Old Testament proverbs have long ago needed—a discussion 
of the relationship between Israel’s proverbs and the proverbs of 


_ Other ancient oriental peoples, especially those of Egypt. And this 
is an appropriate time to do so, just as we are admiring the 


recently published Teachings of Amen-em-ope. Gressmann has 
made a special study of his subject, and his work is authoritative. 

The publishers are doing oriental research a great service in 
publishing these handy and scholarly little books. 


SamueL A. B. MERcER 
A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography. By Israel Eitan, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1924, pp. 78. $2.00. 


Dr. Eitan was uncommonly well prepared for the task he under- 
took. He offers a new etymology or a new meaning for some 


_ thirty-seven Hebrew words and elucidates fifty-four Scriptural 


passages which had remained dark, especially in Wisdom Literature. 


_ Perhaps the first two pages of his essay could have been improved, 


if he had used Driver, L.O.T., pp. 527-8, or any similar modern 
work. We think that his note g on p. 4 would be more accurate 
if it said that Hebrew is a dialect of Phoenician. We heartily 


congratulate the author in his hostility to the reckless textual 


“‘emendations”’ (if indeed they are) offered by many critics. We 
praise him also for his refusal to bow to the loose lexicographical 
methods of the past. We think that a little more knowledge of 
Assyrian would have helped him in his field, although the non- 
existence of a good Assyrian dictionary is a great handicap to 
all comparative philologists. You A MAYNARD 


Rephaim, die vorgeschichtliche Kultur Paldstinas und Phoniziens. 
Von Paul Karge. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1925, pp-755, 75 ills., 
one map. M. 3o. 


This is a second edition of Karge’s famous book. No change 
and no additions have been made. It need therefore only be said 
that this archaeological and religious study of early Palestine and 
Phoenicia has proved its worth by having a second edition. In 
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fact there is nothing in any language that could take its place, 
and it is certain to remain the standard work in its field for many 
a day. Most readers of this Journal are acquainted with its con- 
tents, and know how indispensable it is to all students of the 
Nearer Orient and especially to Old Testament students. It deserves 


many editions. SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Israel. By Adolfo Benarus. Lisbon, Portugal, 1924, pp. 169. 


This is a collection of various notes on different aspects, his- 
torical, religious, economic, political, of Israel ancient and modern. 
The author’s interests range from the Babylonian captivity to 
Zionism and from the Maccabean heros to Teodoro Herzl and 
Max Nordau. Dr. Benarus is a Zionist, and has brought together 
in this little book a great deal of information. Incidently it is 
interesting to know that out of a total of about 16,875,000 Jews 
in the world only about go,ooo are in Palestine. The book is in 
Portugese, but deserves a translation into English. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Meisterwerke hebrdaischer Erzahlungskunst. Bd. 1, Geschichten 
von Elisa, Von Hermann Gunkel. Berlin: Karl Curtius, pp. roo. 


In this small book Gunkel has aimed at bringing to a wider 
circle of readers the results of scholarly research on various Old 
Testament narratives, namely those dealing with the career of 
Elisha. The narratives are well presented, lucidly explained, and 
supplied with some critical notes, Special students of the Old 
Testament as well as the general reader will find much helpful 


material 1 i 
aterial in this fine book Sanun A BoM 


Cing Jours de Fouilles a “Ashérah. Par Francois Thureau-Dangin 
et R. P. Dhorme. Extrait de la Revue Syria, 1924, pp. 265-239. 
Paris: Geuthner. Fr, 12.50. 


Herein we have an account of excavations carried on in 1923 
by a French expedition at “Asharah, with a publication, trans- 
literation, and: translation of nine interesting texts. 


SaMuEL A. B. MERCER 
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Flet Tijdperk der Aartsvaders. Door F, M. Th. Bohl Groningen: 
Wolters, 1925, pp. 26. 


Fortunate is a university when there sits in its rector’s chair a 
real scholar such as is Dr. Béhl. This monograph contains an 
able and scholarly discussion of patriarchal times in the light of 
extra-biblical material. Samure A.B Mewere 

Who’s Who in the Bible. By E. Fletcher Allen. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons, 1925, pp. 191. 


This is a directory of Scriptural characters, which contains im- 
portant names, found in the Bible and the Apocrypha. It will 
be found of great use to the student and general reader. In fact 
the idea of such a book is so good that it is a pity the author 
could not have made it twice as large to contain every proper 
name in the Bible and Apocrypha, for the student who looks for 
Amraphel, Elihu, Jason, and many other important names will 
be keenly disappointed. Let there be a second volume of ‘‘ Who’s 
Who in the Bible” containing the minor characters! 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Architektur und Kunstgewerbe im alten Israel. Von Adolf 
Reifenberg. Wien und Leipzig: Loewit Verlag, 1925, pp. 68. 


Herr Reifenberg gives in this little book, which is well-illustrated 
by 107 figures, a brief account of art and architecture in ancient 
Israel, from about 1200 B.c. until 70 a.p. There are five sections 
on architecture, funeral art, ceramics, glass, and seals and coins. 
The book will be found interesting and useful. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Verspreide Geschriften. By C. Snouck Hurgronje. Vol. 5. Bonn 
and Leipzig: Kurt Schroeder, 1925, pp. 426. Paperbound M. 9. 


This fifth volume of Hurgronje’s collected articles contains the 
following studies: Meccan proverbs, Arabian proverbs (both in 
German), then a series of articles in Dutch being a review of 
Landberg’s Studien, a supplementary study on Atchinese phonology 
and morphology, a defense of this article against a criticism of 
Fokker and an answer to van Dissel’s criticism of van Langen’s 
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study of the Atchinese dialect. There follows, also in Dutch, a 
description of four presents of Sayid Othman, a study of the term 
men and_thing as conjunction (voegwoord) in Javanese, an article 
on The Chabar Mama Si Hetong, a study in the Atchinese language, 
one on the Blue Princess in the Lake of Gayo, and one on an 
undervalued Arabic palatal. The two last articles are on poetry 
of the Ba Atwah family in the Hadhramaut and an article on 
Sa‘d es-Suwéné, ein seltsamer Walt in Hadhramaut. While it is 
evident that the two first articles in this collection and the two 
last ones make a wider appeal than those dealing with Atchinese 
subjects, and therefore were originally written in German, it is 
much to be regretted that the Dutch articles be not given with 
a summary in German as well for the use of orientalists who find 
that time is short to learn Dutch with the increasing burden of 


research laid on them these days. Joun A. MAYNARD 


History of the Nayaks of Madura. By R. Sathyanatha Aiyer and 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York, 1924, pp. 418. $4.20. 

Scenes and Characters from Indian History. By C. H. Payne. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925, pp. 260. 


Our bibliographies are singularly poor on the subject of the Nayaks 
of Madura. We are therefore greatly indebted to Mr. Sathyanatha 
Aiyer for a work of patient and careful scholarship based on accurate 
study of the sources. This history of the Nayaks of Madura covers” 
about four centuries and brings them down to the English occupation 
of the Carnatic. It is most interesting for the picture it gives to 
us of political and administrative conditions and of the development 
of the Jesuit mission. The author gives a few appendices and a 
very good index. The book is quite worthy of the rising new 
type of Indian scholars. 

Mr. Payne gives, in a charming volume, an anthology of eleven 
long extracts from the works of great travellers to India from the 
days of Alexander to those of Aurangzeb. Some of these authors 
are well known like Plutarch and Babar. But can we read Plutarch 
too often, more especially when accompanied by good critical notes 
such as we find in this volume? The second extract is from the 
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Chinese traveller Hwui Lu. The fourth and the fifth are from 
the Portuguese de Roteiro and Castanheda who describes in an 
inimitable way Vasco da Gama’s visit to Calicut. Most charming 
is their mistaking Hindu temples for churches and their praying 
in them. There are two extracts from the interesting and little 
known du Jarric, others from Abdur Razzak, Firishta, Oxinden, 
and Tavernier. Truly a gallery of great masters from many lands 
who saw what they described or had information from eye-witnesses. 
Such is the book that will make history of India attractive not only 
to the uninitiated but even to the more critically minded and the 


better informed. ie AMancine 


The Chaitanya movement. By Melwill T. Kennedy. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, pp. 282. $2.00. 


This volume of “ The Religious Life of India” series is a study 
of the phase of Vaishnavism influenced by Chaitanya. The author 
studies the background of the movement, the life of Chaitanya and 
his contribution to the sect, the history of the sect after its death, 
and the theological teaching of the sect and its literature. Finally 
he takes up the sect as it is to-day, its order and its cult and the 
Chaitanya movement in relation to Christianity. The book is well 
illustrated and is provided with a good index. Mr, Kennedy has 
given us the last word on the subject. His attitude is sympathetic 
and fair. We trust that this book, and others of the same series, 
will by their very appearance on the shelves of any good library 
show that what matters most in the study of Indian religions is 
not that of the Vedas, but of movements which took place in 
historical times and made India what she is. This work is also 
quite necessary for any one’ who wants to have an adequate 
knowledge of bhakti. The teaching of the sect has greatly de- 
generated. The emotionalism instituted by its founder was not 
sufficiently ethical and lacked logical clearness. There is however 
now aneo-Krishna movement which may have surprising developments 
and a growing interest in Chaitanya’s teaching. Every one who 
cares to follow up the evolution of Indian thought to-day will 
be grateful to the editors of the series for finding such an authority 
as Mr. Melville for the task he has so well performed. 


Joun A. MayNnarp 
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Sind, a re-interpretation of the Unhappy Valley. By J. Abbott. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 1924, 
pp. 119. $2.00. 

Sind has a bad reputation, and yet it gave its name to India. 
Mr. Abbott who has a unique knowledge of literature bearing on 
the ‘“‘ Unhappy Valley,” has tried to rehabilitate it. The author 
has two fine chapters on the Ran of Cutch so misunderstood by 
ancient and relatively modern geographers. His discussions of 
ancient Sind cities are thorough. His style throughout is excellent. 
The fifteen maps at the end of the book emphasize the changing 
conceptions of geography. We would give Hodu rather than Hoddu 
as the Hebrew for India. We congratulate the Oxford Press for 
issuing this volume of great interest to Western students because 
of the Greek traditions about Sind. The time may soon come 
when Assyriologists will be likewise interested in that region. 


Joun A, MayNnarpD 


The Early History of Bengal. By F. J. Monahan. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Toronto, 1925, pp. 260. $4.50. 

This posthumous work by a magistrate in the Indian Civil Service 
is an attempt to give usa picture of the Maurya civilization. The 
author believes that the Arthasastra describes actual conditions in 
Magadha. Thus, with the Sanskrit work and the testimony of 
Greek authors and that of Asoka’s inscriptions, he gives us a most 
interesting and well written account of Magadhi culture. This he — 
assumes to be the early Bengali culture as well. There are in the 
book some good photographs of Maurya sculptures and an index. 
Mr. Monahan’s work is generally accurate and in the present state 
of our knowledge the assumptions just referred to are at least 
probable. The author did a noble work with material which is 
exceedingly scanty. It is much to be regretted that he could not bring 
to completion the history of Bengal of which this is the first volume. 


Joun A. Maynarp 


Some Sayings of the Buddha. Translated by F. L. Woodward. 
London, Toronto, &c., Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1525. pp. 560; 5s, met. 

This is the best source book of the life and teaching of Buddha 
in a small compass. It may be called a classified anthology of the 
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pali texts. The author has an uncommon knowledge of Buddhism 
and is a good pali scholar. Perhaps one would wish to have some 
critical treatment of sources as well, but perhaps we have had too 
much of that sort of things in Western books. Most certainly 
reading Mr. Woodward’s book is like drinking from a pure, cool 
spring. We trust that the publishers will sometime offer as a 
companion volume an anthology of Sanskrit texts. A comparison 
of both perhaps confuse the average student. But why. should 


; ; 
things be made plain when they are not: ray Ge Por 


The Questions of King Milinda. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. $5.00. 


This is a photographic re-impression of the thirty-fifth volume 
of the Sacred Books of the East, which was out of print. The 
translation was excellent when it was made (in 1890) and remains 
so to this day. At least more recent translations (in German) have 
not improved our understanding of the text. The introduction is 
now less satisfactory, making no distinction between the two first 
books which undoubtedly form the original work and the rest of 
the “ Questions.” The historical treatment in the preface is now 
rather insufficient and the geographical notes still more. But of 
course the publishers were right in giving us a mere reprint ofa 
work which is of the greatest value for an understanding of ancient 
Buddhism according to pali sources. lore Ae icon 


The Panchatantra translated from the Sanskrit. By Arthur 
W. Ryder. University of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 478. $4.00. 


Professor Ryder’s skill as a translator of Sanskrit classics is sur- 
passed by none. He gives us now an excellent translation of the 
Panchatantra, the first complete one made in English. 

It deserves to become as popular as Lane’s translation of Arabian 
Nights. It isa book without critical notes, and where the personality 
of the Western scholar effaces itself entirely. ‘The verse passages 
in Sanskrit are translated into English verse, so good that if we 
began to quote the author we could scarcely stop. We have only 
one fault to find with the author of this charming book. He speaks 


too modestly of his own scholarship. Torna shce WE Ar Aees 
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Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Begriindet von Chantepie de 
la Saussaye. Herausgegeben von Alfred Bertholet und Eduard Leh- 
mann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1924-1925. Lieferungen 1-10. 
Each Lieferung M. 3—4.20. 

This the fourth edition of the famous history of religion by 
Chantepie de la Saussaye is not in any sense a reprint. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised and entirely re-written, so that 
what we have is a new work, equal to the first in quality of 
scholarship, but superior to the first in that it is thoroughly up- 
to-date. The first edition appeared in 1887-1889 and now after 
about thirty-six years of undisputed supremacy, the great work 
takes on a new lease of life. 

The first part contains a history of the history of religions, 
which is packed full of information, and is highly stimulating. 
The second part contains a keen and penetrating discussion of 
religion in general, its nature and ideas. Then follow sections 
on the religion of primitive peoples, of the Chinese, Japanese, 
Egyptians, Nearer Oriental peoples, of Islam, India, Persians, Greeks 
and Romans, each section by a well-known expert. The parts on 
the religion of the Slavs and Germanic peoples are yet to appear. 

One misses a discussion of the religion of the ancient Astecs, 
Incas, and Mayas. Nor is there to be, apparently, a history of 
the Christian religion. Many would likewise prefer also a separate 
account of Old Testament religion, and at any rate of modern 
Judaism. 

The sections on Egypt and Babylonia and Assyria are especially - 
well done, although on Babylonia and Assyria the work is less 
systematic, and perhaps too much emphasis is placed on the part 
which astrology played in the religious thought of the people 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. Dr. Lange wisely avoids extreme 
enthusiasm over the so-called monotheism of Ikhnaton and like most 
sober students of that movement has his doubts about it. His 
discussion of the deities of Egypt is particularly fine. The least 
satisfactory -part of his treatment of the religion of Egypt is his 
section on Morals, where he shows an uncommon lack of know- 
ledge of the literature on the subject. But his final survey is 
excellent. 

The new “ Chantepie de la Saussaye”’ is still the very best History 
of Religions that we possess, It, of course, lacks a certain unity 
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which single authorship would bring, but that is far out-balanced 
by the fact that in each section one reads the findings of an expert 


in his chosen field. SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Introduction a l’étude critique du nom propre grec. By C. Autran. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1925, fascicules 1-3, pp. 240. Fr. 20 per fasc. 


Mr. Autran combines in an extraordinary degree an uncommonly 
thorough knowledge of the Asianic and Hellenistic world, with a 
daring scholarship, and a dashing style. In the first instalments 
of this study of the Greek proper names he makes a remarkable 
contribution to the question of Asianic influence on the Greek 
world, one of the burning questions of the day. We like him 
here better than in his ‘“‘ Phéniciens”’ perhaps because he gives us 
facts bristling with brilliant hypotheses rather than a hypothesis 
buttressed by scholarship and brilliancy. Of course, Autran does 
continue to startle the conservative among us, but we do need to 
be startled. He is certainly right in his claim that Greece was a 
melting pot of peoples and of their spiritual goods. He is quite 
justified in studying this process in the onomasticon. He is brave 
in doing this, before the Hittite archives of Boghazkoy have all 
been edited. After two introductory chapters, his work consists 
in an index of geographical and personal names, with discussions 
and excursuses. Here and there, he might have emphasized a point 
or two. The spelling d’Jahweh (p. 3) is almost too suggestive of 
a Paris-working class faubourg. Why not write Yahweh or use 
a non-elided article? With Aime (p. 111) could have compared the 
Egyptian Amu; with the Cretan Alassa (p. 114) the well-known 
cuneiform Alashia. But these are minor criticisms of a work 
which will remain authoritative and of basic value. 


Joun A. MaynarD 


Jewish Science and Health. By Rabbi Morris Lichtenstein, Jewish 
Science Publishing Company, New York City, 1925, pp. 334. 


Rabbi M. Lichtenstein, leader and founder of the Jewish Science 
movement, has undertaken to adapt Mrs. Eddy’s “ Christian Science re 
to liberal Judaism. His work is far more accurate, far more orderly 
and better written than Mrs. Eddy’s. It takes the same point of 
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view on the Divine Mind, on prayer, on healing. The first part 
deals with Divinity in action. There are chapters on the Divine 
Mind, The Divine Mind in man, Prayer, Healing, Pain, Sleep, 
Immortality, Jewish Science Emphasis, Training the Child in Faith. 
The second part shows how to live. It has chapters on Love, 
Faith, Joy, Courage, Serenity, Domestic Happiness. The third 
part deals with hindrances; namely, Worry, Fear, Grief, Envy, 
and Anger. The fourth part is made up of topical readings from 
the Scriptures, mostly from the Psalter. If the many Jews who 
joined Christian Science Churches had done so on spiritual grounds 
alone, they could easily be reclaimed by a book which is sober, 
sensible, elevating, and noble, most decidedly a good book or at 


least one written for an excellent purpose. Joun A. Marnaen 


Cambodge et Cambodgiens. By Paul Collard. Paris: Société 
d’Editions Géographiques, 17 rue Jacob, 1925, pp. 326. Fr. 40. 


Paul Collard’s magnificent volume on Cambodia is well written, 
beautifully illustrated. The author knows and loves his subject 
and knows how to make it interesting. The chapters on Buddhism 
are very good, because the author describes this religion as it is 
in Cambodia, and not as it should be, according to Pali sources. 
The references to present customs are of special value. The 
treatment of Khmer art is sufficient for the non-specialist. This 


is certainly the book on Cambodia. Joun A. Mavueeee 


Pistis Sophia. In neuer Bearbeitung herausgegeben von Dr. Carl 
Schmidt. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1925. 


Just twenty years elapsed between Dr. Schmidt’s German trans- 
lation of the Pistis Sophia in the Berlin Edition of the Fathers and 
the publication of the present volume. The changes in the actual 
text are rather numerous but none of them is especially significant; 
the alterations are chiefly stylistic improvements. A much less 
luxurious style of page has been adopted and the Coptic variants 
and the Biblical references have disappeared from the margins. 
On the other hand, the introduction has swelled from 27 pages 
to gt and there is an elaborate refutation of Legge’s unfortunate 
theory regarding the origin of the work. 
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The publishers ask that attention be drawn to the error of the 
Preface, which speaks of the older edition as now being out of 
print. This is not the case. 6S 2h cone 


Green Apple Harvest. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: Dutton 
and Company, 1925, pp. 312. 

Green Apple Harvest is a fascinating psychological study of 
religious life in a rural community’ in Sussex. The scene of the 
story is local, but the forces of fate and spirit, as exemplified in 
the character of the hero of the story, are universal in that they 
are such as decide the destinies of mankind. 


SamueL A. B. Mercer 


Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite. By 
C. A. Williams. Urbana: University Press, 1925, pp. 56. $1.00. 

This is part one of a study of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite, 
discussing the pre-Christian material. Of special importance is the 
author’s discussion of Enkidu in the Gelgamish Epic, of Genesis 2 
and 3 and of the Old Testament and Apocalyptic traditions of 
the hero of the Deluge, and especially of Esau, Samson, Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Elijah. Full notes are given, and a penetrating study 
of the whole subject will repay careful reading. 


SamuEL A. B. MEeRcER 


Mary of Magdala. By Archie Bell. Boston: Page and Co., 
pp. 310. $2.50. 

The St. Botolph Society deserves high credit for making public 
this book, The story of Mary’s career from the time she met the 
young Roman guard until she humbled herself at the feet of the 
Saviour is told with keen insight and is both fascinating and 
gripping. The story is a great one. It will be read by professed 
Orientalists as well as by thousands of general readers. 


SamuEL A. B. MERCER 
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From Groves of Palm. 
By Bella Sidney Woolf (Mrs. W. T. Southorn). 
Crown 8vo, art boards, 3s. nef. Postage 4d. 


Sketches and essays and stories on Ceylon and the East, both 
grave and gay, and full of a great sympathy for the Eastern 
mind. With a Frontispiece and coloured endpapers. 


Jahangir’s India. 
A complete translation of the “ Remonstrantie’’ of Francisco 
Pelsaert, made by W. H. Moreland, C.S.1., C.1.E., and 
Dr. P. Geyl. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. nef. Postage 6d. 


An account of the Mogul Empire made three centuries ago and 
now published as a whole for the first time. 


Palestine and Pamela. 
By Edith Augusta Baroness Buckmaster, author of ‘My 
Native Village and other Verses.” 
(Shortly.) 
This is not a guide book, but a human story carrying the reader 
into the most interesting corners and salted throughout with 
personal extracts and reminiscences. 


Telegrams and Cables “ Heffer Cambridge.” 


